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“We Must Forget Shibboleths of Days When We Were a Debtor Nation” 


World Trade’s Key-Fact Is This: 
Imports Are Exports Paid For 


E. E. SCHNELLBACHER 


DIRECTOR, 
INTELLIGENCE AND SERVICES DIVISION, OIT, 


U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ry 

| HE ORGANIZATION for European 
Economic Cooperation, OEEC, recently 
established a set of eight principles gov- 
erning the international commercial re- 
lationships between the ERP countries. 
Principle 3 reads as follows: 

“The danger to the economy of Wes- 
tern Europe from a drastic and sudden 
reduction of imports when the ERP ends 
must be forestalled by a continual re- 
examination of current import programs, 
particularly so as to curtail dollar im- 
ports not vitally needed in order to estab- 
lish the necessary balance between im- 
ports payable in dollars and available 
resources.” 

This statement will bear careful anal- 
ysis. It says, in effect, that the ERP 
countries must reduce their imports from 
the United States to the level of their ex- 
ports to us in order to balance their 
accounts. 


Would Have Meant Colossal 


Losses 


WHAT DOES THIS STATEMENT mean 
to us? In terms of our foreign trade 
in relation to 1948, it means that if this 
policy is effectuated our annual rate of 
exports to the ERP countries will decline 
by $3,500,000,000. If the rest of the world 
adopts this principle, it will mean a loss 
of $6,300,000,000 in our international 
markets. Had this policy been generally 
adopted in 1914, when we first became 
a creditor nation, it would have meant 
a loss of more than $100,000,000,000 in 
our income derived from foreign trade 
during the period 1914-1948. 

The danger of such curtailment in our 
international-trade income is by no 
means merely a transitory threat, for the 
OEEC has estimated that, by the time 
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Marshall Plan aid draws to a close in 
1952, the ERP countries’ deficit on the 
goods-and-services account with the rest 
of the world will still remain at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000. Unless new ways 
are found to close this gap between the 
income and outgo of the OEEC countries 
by that time, those nations, in the ab- 
sence of continued deficit financing by 
the United States, will have no alterna- 
tive other than to curtail drastically 
their purchases from the dollar area. 

Although the dollar deficit has been 
receiving a great deal of attention 
lately—especially during the tripartite 
negotiations among the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Canada—it is 
in reality nothing new. During the 34 
years which have separated us from the 
outbreak of World War I in 1914, we 
have exported more goods and services 
than we have imported. As we have 
seen, the total deficit in our import trade 
for 1914-1948 has been enormous. 


How Has It Been Managed? 


HOW HAVE THE COUNTRIES of the 
world managed to import from us dur- 
ing this 34-year period, 1914-1948, when 
their exports were insufficient to sustain 
their purchases? 

In the first place, these countries 
gradually liquidated their dollar assets 
and gold holdings to pay for 15 percent 
of the total. Immigrant remittances 
constituted a surprisingly large source 
of dollar resources. Almost 11 percent 
of their trade deficit was met by this type 
of payments. Investment of American 
private capital abroad made up another 
10 percent of this total. 

Most of the deficit, however, was fi- 
nanced by United States Government aid 
in the form of grants and loans. The 
grants alone made up 48 percent of the 
total and the loans almost 19 percent. 
Government aid, therefore, met 67 per- 
cent of the dollar deficit of foreign 
countries. In dollars, these loans and 
grants during the 34-year period 
amounted to a total of $67,000,000,000. 

Since the end of World War II, vir- 
tually all of the shortage has been made 
up by this method alone. During this 


period, we have furnished foreign coun- 
tries a total of more than $20,000,000,000 
in grants and loans. Over $10,000,000,- 
000 of this total was in grants and an- 
other $10,000,000,000 in loans. The 
grants have taken a wide variety of 
forms, including Marshall Plan aid, 
civilian supplies, lend-lease, and relief. 


Indefinite Continuance 
Undesirable 


THERE ARE A NUMBER of arguments 
against attempting to fill the dollar gap 
indefinitely by resort to these types of 
aid programs. In the first place, Gov- 
ernment assistance to foreign countries 
is expensive to the American taxpayer, 
for the money with which it is financed 
must ultimately come out of taxes. In 
the second place, loans and grants are 
not an economic means of meeting the 
deficit. They do not flow out of the 
natural channels of trade. They are 
not the result of buying and selling. 
Further, they tend to make the recipient 
nations unduly dependent upon the 
United States. From this point of view, 
they are contrary to the best self-inter- 
ests of the recipient countries them- 
selves. 

And, most important of all, the lack 
of positive action to cure the economic 
ills which these programs were designed 
merely to relieve has already bred trade 
barriers which threaten serious harm to 
the United States economy-—-an economy 
that thrives best in an atmosphere of 
untrammeled international trade. 

Naturally, when faced with large dol- 
lar deficits, the countries of the world 
took a variety of measures to protect 
themselves. One of the more important 
of these was the imposition of import 
controls which, by reducing the import 
volume of individual nations, seriously 
diminished the total volume of world 
trade. Such controls have had, and will 
continue to have so long as they are 
maintained, a depressing effect upon the 
economies of all trading nations. 

Export controls on essential raw mate- 
rials are another part of this system of 
defenses. Fortunately, these controls 
are diminishing today and are no longer 
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LOW IMPORTS ENDANGER U. S. EXPORTS 
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THREE ALTERNATIVES FACE THE UNITED STATES: 
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foreign countries to offset dollar shortages 


Buying less from foreign countries 
than we sell them prevents our 
customers from earning enough 
dollars to pay for all the goods they 
need from us. 
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as important as they were at the end of 
World War II. 

We have recently heard a great deal 
about other devices employed to protect 
the economies of the dollar-short na- 
tions. These are the unrealistic rates of 
exchange which tended to overvalue the 
currencies of a great many nations. 
This overvaluation of local currencies 
made it difficult to export. Domestic 
prices, when translated into dollars 
through an unrealistic rate of exchange, 
were too high to make the product sal- 
able abroad, particularly in the United 
States market. On the other hand, the 
overvalued exchange rates made imports 
cheap. 

Thus, immediately after the war, many 
countries overvalued their currencies be- 
cause they had little to sell abroad and 
their war-weary economies needed im- 
ports badly. With more recent improved 
adjustment between supply and demand 
at home and abroad, however, this argu- 
ment for overvalued currencies has dis- 
appeared, and exchange rates are already 
undergoing adjustment. 

Another, and related, element of the 
system is to be found in currency con- 
trols set up by dollar-short countries. 
The principal effect of these controls is 
to make it easy to obtain currencies for 
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to earn dollars to pay for our exports 


imports from the soft-currency 
and difficult to obtain dollars and other 
currencies for imports from the hard- 
currency areas. 

Under these controls, the exporter in 
the dollar-short country is required to 
turn in all, or a substantial portion, of 
the foreign currencies which he earns 
through exports. On the other hand, 
the importer must make application to 
a currency-control board for the foreign 
currency needed to pay for his imports. 
Requests from importers for soft cur- 
rencies are easily granted while requests 
for dollars and other hard currencies are 
granted with difficulty and as infre- 
quently as possible. 


areas 


Bilateralism Poses Questions 


THE DOLLAR SHORTAGE has forced 
many European nations into ‘bilateral- 
ism.” Under this concept of interna- 
tional relations, a nation attempts to 
protect its economy by agreeing with 
another nation to furnish certain goods 
in exchange for certain other goods to 
be supplied by the other country. Thus 
the trade in many essential raw materials 
and finished goods is channeled by gov- 
ernment decree into patterns other than 
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that would be established in the 
normal course of trade 

One of the most serious effects of bi- 
If one 
signatory country demands a high price 


those 


lateralism is that upon prices 


for its products, the other country simply 
raises the prices of those commodities 
Which it is to supply in the exchange. 
In this way, bilateralism has contributed 
to the rise in prices of goods which has 
constituted a growing obstacle to inter- 
national trade, particularly that of 
dollar-short economies with the dollar 
areas. 

The preempting for one market of 
supplies of many materials equally es- 
sential to other markets is another re- 
sult of bilateral agreements. Under 
such agreements, supplying nations fre- 
quently have committed themselves to 
channel either all or a large fraction of 
their output of certain materials to par- 
ticular markets, leaving but little to fol- 
low the normal channels of trade. Ar- 
rangements of this sort tend to reduce 
the total volume of shipments to the 
hard-currency areas, and hence to in- 
crease the dollar shortage. Thus, again 
a device designed to remedy this ill has 
the effect of aggravating it 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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“Potent Factor in Reestablishment of Economies of Many Nations” 


Trade Pieture Ineludes Travel— 


New U.S. Perspective Develops 


C. V. WHIrney 


UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


rm 

| HE UNITED STATES has recently 
adopted toward the subject of travel 
a strikingly new perspective. This coun- 
try has declared as a basic policy its be- 
lief in the vigorous encouragement of 
bona-fide travel of nonimmigrant visi- 
tors between all countries as a vital factor 
in promoting trade as Well as economic 
and cultural understanding. 





NOTI Thi irticle is based on Mr. Whit- 
at the Fourth Interna- 
tional Conference of National Travel Organi- 
zations and Fifteenth General Assembly of 
the International Union of Official Travel 
Organization t Luxembourg 


ney's recent addre 





A coordinated program involving seven 
Departments and agencies of the United 
States Government is presently in effect, 
its purpose being to deal with travel com- 
prehensively, rather than as a matter of 
minor importance. 

Travel’s impact upon trade is not, of 
course, particularly new or challenging. 
But we are witnessing the utilization of 
modern methods for the worthwhile 
stimulation of an institution, namely, 
travel, which is centuries older than 
many of the countries now existent. 

The urge to travel is essentially per- 
sonal; so human nature, which is apt to 
be the same the world over, must be at all 
times in the focus of our analysis and our 
planning. 

It is true that travel and tourism have 
gained recognition, officially, in the few 
years since the end of World War II, that 
they did not have before. Proper and 
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European countries next year will unquestionably attain a record postwar total in 


number of visitors from other lands 
come from the United States. 
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and a very large proportion of these will 


energetic attention to the development of 
increased travel between peoples, partic- 
ularly travel of Americans to Western 
Europe, was wisely recognized as a potent 
factor in the reestablishment of the econ- 
omies of many nations that had suffered 
greatly in the war. 


Phase of the Marshall Plan 


THIS VALUE was appropriately stressed 
in the implementation of the Marshall 
Plan aid program. The United States 
places great importance upon those 
phases of the Marshall Plan which are 
intended to stimulate economic recovery 
through the efficient and economical 
medium of tourist travel. 

Under the Plan, four methods of devel- 
opment are envisioned. They are the 
general European travel-development 
program; the American-visitors pro- 
gram; the travel-financing programs 
employing grants, loans, and matching 
funds; and the travel-investment guar- 
anties program. 

The fundamental approach in all in- 
stances is the initiation of the program 
by each participating nation, and coordi- 
nation through cooperative effort. The 
responsibility for initiation falls on the 
individual members of the European 
Travel Commission, and the mechanism 
for cooperation and coordination is pro- 
vided by the Commission itself. 


Great Magnitude, Positive 
Benefits 


PERHAPS we in America are late in com- 
ing to a realization of the importance of 
the travel factor in all of its many aspects. 
Perhaps this is because travel as such has 
not seemed to us to be so important a 
segment of our economy as it has been 
recognized to be in many European coun- 
tries for a long time. 

But when we endeavor to calculate the 
importance of American travel we see 
that it is a matter of vast magnitude. In 
this current year, for instance, travel 
within the United States contributed the 
greatest mass movement of humans in 
the world’s history. Sixty million Amer- 
icans by rail and air and in 20,000,000 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Puitie M. Hauser 


ACTING DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





N EXT YEAR, the 22 American na- 
tions are joining together in a unique 
venture—the first Hemisphere census in 
the world’s history. From Alaska to Cape 
Horn, through arctic tundra and tropical 
rain-forest, census enumerators will 
gather vital economic and social data 
concerning the 300,000,000 inhabitants 
of North and South America. 

Each nation will take its own census 
and publish the results, of course, but in 
every country the same uniform stand- 
ards will be applied and the same scien- 
tific procedures adopted, insofar as na- 
tional resources and needs will permit. 
Instead of 22 different pictures, however, 
the result will be a single statistical pano- 
rama of America. 

For businessmen, an invaluable new 
world of facts will be opened up for prac- 
tical utilization. 
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Census covers remote areas, and .. . 
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orld of Facts” for 


ear’s Hemisphere Census 


International Background 


THE WORK OF COORDINATING this 
cooperative program has been under- 
taken by the Committee on the 1950 Cen- 
sus of the Americas of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Statistical Institute. All of the 22 
American nations (including Canada) 
are represented on the Committee by a 
leading census or statistical official—the 
United States representative is Dr. Leon 
E. Truesdell, Chief Demographer of the 
Bureau of the Census, and Dr. Calvert L 
Dedrick, of the Bureau, is Chairman of 
the Committee. In its sessions in Wash- 
ington in September 1947 and Rio de Ja- 
neiro in February this year, the Commit- 
tee agreed to ‘“‘use certain basic minimum 
standards as to census questions, defini- 
tions, and published results’’ and to 
schedule population enumerations be- 
tween July 1, 1949, and June 30, 1951 
The 1950 Census of the Americas pro- 
gram has received widespread approval 
from many agencies, both public and pri- 
vate. The United Nations Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) at its fourth 


session, in formally expressing approval 
of the project stated that “the experi- 
ence gained in the preparation and con- 
duct of this cooperative project will be 
of great value to member governments 





Highly urbanized civilization. 


Aiding Importers, Exporters, Analy sts, Commodity Specialists 


raders: 


and will serve as a basis for useful con- 
clusions in possible projects in all coun- 
tries of the world.” The Inter-Amerj- 
can Council of Commerce and Production 
meeting in Montevideo in April 1947 rec. 
ommended “that support be given to the 
work relating to the preparation, publi- 
cation, and execution of demographic 
and agricultural censuses which will be 
taken in the various countries in the 
1950." The Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Labor 
Office, the Organization of American 
States, the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America, and 
many other organizations have actively 
supported the nations of this Hemisphere 
in their plans to evaluate their human 
and economic resources. 


year 


Results Already Evident 


IN ADDITION to population censuses, 
many nations are scheduling other types 
of censuses in accordance with their re- 
sources and needs. Brazil, for example, 
is planning censuses of population 
housing, agriculture, industry, and busi- 
ness in 1950. Mexico will take censuses 
of population, agriculture, industry, busi- 
ness, and transportation services. Even 
tiny Costa Rica is scheduling censuses of 
population, housing, and agriculture— 
the first housing and agri- 
culture in the country’s history. Chile, 
in line with its long-range program of 
industrial development, plans a complete 
census of industrial establishments early 
next year. 

Most of the nations below the Rio 
Bravo have already launched their 1950 
census programs. Trial and _ pre-test 
censuses have been completed in several 
countries with a view to proving the ade- 
quacy of the census organization and 
testing the numerous schedules in the 
various languages. In a recent trial 
census in Guatemala, census publicity 
materials were prepared in four Mayan 
dialects in addition to Spanish. The 
schedule included questions designed to 
measure objectively the cultural charac- 
teristics of the native population: Do 
you wear shoes? Do you wear native 
dress? Do you eat tortillas (from corn) 


censuses of 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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In Terms of Trade, Concessions’ Value Promises To Be Substantial 


Concrete Business Benefits Should 


Flow From Annecy Negotiations 


H. P. MAcGOWAN 


\DVISER ON TRADE-AGREEMENT POLICY, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. &. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


= TRADE-AGREEMENT negoti- 
ations conducted at Annecy, France, dur- 
ing the spring and summer of this year 
promise to exert salutary influences to- 
ward the betterment of the world-trade 
picture. The fiow of international com- 
merce should thereby be appreciably 
stimulated. A welcome easing and fa- 
cilitating of operations should become 
evident in coming months. “Annecy” 
represents another step along the path 
of rational, harmonious, soundly based 
trade understandings and commitments. 

The results of the negotiations are 
embodied in the Annecy Protocol of 
Terms of Accession to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, which was 
opened for signature by the 33 countries 
concerned at the headquarters of the 
United Nations in Lake Success on 
October 10, 1949. The text of the pro- 
tocol and the annexed schedules of tariff 
concessions granted by the participating 
countries were made public on the same 
day. 

The Annecy Conference, extending 
from April 8 to August 27, 1949, involved 
a series of tariff negotiations second in 
importance only to the Geneva negotia- 
tions of 1947 which resulted in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

At Annecy, 10 new countries seeking 
accession to the General Agreement ne- 
gotiated with 21 of the 23 original con- 
tracting parties and with each other. 
Burma and Southern Rhodesia did not 
participate in the exchange of tariff 
concessions. 

The 23 original contracting parties to 
the General Agreement, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “Geneva countries,” are: 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rho- 
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desia, Syria, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The 10 new applicants for ac- 
cession, which might be termed the 
“Annecy countries,” are: Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, Finland, Greece, 
Haiti, Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, Sweden, 
and Uruguay. 

The Annecy Protocol will remain open 
for signature by the original contracting 
parties until November 30, 1949, and for 
the acceding countries until April 30, 
1950. Two-thirds of the original con- 
tracting parties must sign with respect 
to each applicant for accession in order 
to establish agreement on such accession. 
If the accession of an applicant is agreed 
upon by November 30, 1949, and if the 
applicant signs by that date, the proto- 
col will enter into force with respect to 
the applicant on January 1, 1950. If, 
however, the applicant does not sign by 
November 30, 1949, the entry into force 
will take place 30 days after the appli- 
cant’s signature. 


What Commitments Are 
Involved? 


Signature of the protocol by an ac- 
ceding government is a commitment to 
put into effect its tariff concessions on 
entry into force of the protocol, as it 
affects the acceding government, subject 
to the right to withhold concessions 
initially negotiated with countries which 
do not sign the protocol and thereby 
agree to make effective their concessions. 

Signature of the protocol by a con- 
tracting party constitutes merely a vote 
for the accession of an applicant country, 
but is not a commitment to make effec- 
tive its concessions. These concessions 
become effective 30 days after notifica- 
tion to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations or on the date of the 
protocol’s entry into force with respect 
to individual acceding governments, 
whichever is the later. April 30, 1950, is 
the final date for this notification. 

The concessions exchanged at An- 
necy will thus enter into force at various 
dates between January 1 and May 30, 
1950, depending on the rapidity with 
which signatures are affixed and notifi- 


cations are submitted. Concessions by 
the United States will be made effective 
by Presidential Proclamation. In gen- 
eral, the procedures follow the 1947-48 
Geneva pattern, and countries are not 
obligated to make effective concessions 
initially negotiated with countries that 
do not make effective their concessions to 
the former. 


Bases of U. S. Operations 


THE UNITED STATES conducted its 
tariff negotiations at Annecy under the 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, as extended and amended, and 
the procedures followed were those pre- 
scribed in the pertinent Executive Or- 
ders. The bargaining was on a selective, 
product-by-product basis, after exami- 
nation of written briefs, consideration of 
oral testimony presented at public hear- 
ings before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, recommendations 
by the interdepartmental Trade-Agree- 
ments Committee, and approval by the 
President. 

The formal announcements of the in- 
tention of the United States to enter 
into tariff negotiations with the 10 ac- 
ceding countries were issued in November 
and December 1948. These were accom- 
panied, as is customary, by lists of prod- 
ucts on which the United States would 
consider granting concessions. Briefs 
were received up to December 7, 1948, 
and public hearings were held from De- 
cember 7 to 14, 1948, and January 25 to 
27, 1949. The actual tariff bargaining 
began on April 11, 1949, and ended on 
August 27, 1949. 

Signature by the United States of the 
Annecy Protocol on October 10, 1949, was 
made possible by the enactment by Con- 
gress of Public Law 307 and its approval 
by the President on September 26, 1949. 
This legislation extends the trade-agree- 
ments authority from June 12, 1948, to 
June 12, 1951, and is known as the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1949. The 
procedures to be followed in the admin- 
istration of the Reciprocal Trade- 
Agreements Program under this latest 
authority were established in Executive 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Exchange Picture Supremely Important 


Here Are | p-to-Date Facts 


Current Outlook for U.S. Exports to 
Other American Republics 


DoucLas HENDERSON 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER 
assigned to 

AMERICAN REPUBLICS BRANCH, 

AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


a 
— mid-1947 most of the other 


American Republics have been forced 
more and more to confine their pur- 
chases of goods and services from the 
United States to the limits imposed by 
their current receipts of dollar exchange, 
derived principally from their exports to 
the United States. This is in contrast io 
the immediate postwar period when 
these countries, in meeting their dollar 
obligations, were able to supplement 
their current receipts by drawing on 
reserves of gold and dollar exchange 
accumulated during World War IZ. 
These holdings of gold and dollars have 
now been reduced to the point where, in 
most countries, they are only slightly in 


excess of amounts required by their laws 
to be held as monetary reserves. 
Internal means of payment, on the 
other hand, have in most con- 
tinued to increase, and domestic pur- 
chasing power has consequently re- 
mained at or above the high levels of the 
immediate postwar period. This in turn 
has served to sustain a heavy demand 
for imported goods of all types. To meet 
this demand, in the face of reduced 
dollar availabilities, the governments 
concerned have made further adjust- 
ments in import and exchange controls 
in order to encourage the importation 
of products needed to maintain the eco- 
nomic life of the countries while at the 
same time discouraging the importation 
of luxuries or nonessentials. 
quence of 


cases 


As a conse- 
United 

while 
still at a high level in comparison with 
the late 1930’s and the war years, have 
shown a tendency to decline from the 
peaks attained in 1947. 

For the U. S. trader exporting to this 
area in the immediate future 
standing of changing 
tions and 


this development, 


States exports to Latin America, 


, an under- 


exchange condi- 


changing controls is vitally 
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At the port of Buenos Aires. 


Lee 


necessary, in order that he may appraise 
intelligently his ability to share in the 
supply of dollars currently available. 
Some American exporters may find their 
products excluded completely from some 
countries, either because they are classj- 
fied as luxuries, or because similar do- 
mestically produced goods can meet the 
requirements of these countries. In 
other instances, it may be found that 
the terms of payment or the rate of ex- 
change applied is unsatisfactory 
the point of view of the exporter. 


from 


Increased competition from European 
suppliers, especially in those Latin-Amer- 
ican countries that have large export 
markets in Europe, is another factor ang 
one which existing systems of 
exchange controls 
Because of the 
inconvertible currencies, 


import 
frequently in- 
prevalence of 
there has also 


and 
tensify. 


been a growing trend in the direction of 
bilateral agreements, barter and private- 
compensation transactions, and similar 
arrangements, which have facilitated 
entry of some European goods into the 
American-Republics market 

It is still too early to evaluate the effect 
of the devaluation of European curren- 
cies on the Latin-American situation. 
based upon price consid- 
erations alone would indicate that Latin 
American products would be shipped in 
smaller quantities to the European area, 
while European would be more 
competitive with American goods in the 
Latin American market. Price consid- 
erations, however, are only one factor 


An analysis 


goods 


from one or 
seems likely, too, that 
price advantages may be partly canceled 
out over the longer period, as wages and 
other increase in the devaluing 
country. Moreover, since the devalua- 
tion of the pound, two of the Latin 
American countries in which trade with 
Europe is a major factor, Argentina and 
Uruguay, have altered their multiple 
exchange-rate schedules, in such a way 
as to produce partial devaluation. 


in the decision to import 
another area. It 


costs 


The weight to be given each of these 
factors, in analyzing the prospects for 
United States exporters in the Latin 
American market, varies widely from 
country to country. There is presented 
in succeeding sections a brief survey of 
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the salient features of the exchange 
situation in certain countries in which 
exchange problems exist and in which 
recent developments appear significant. 
Detailed reports concerning the laws 
and regulations of each country, and 
information concerning prevailing con- 
ditions, appear from time to time in this 
magazine. The services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are also available to 
United States exporters who require 
more detailed information concerning 
particular countries or commodities. 


Argentina: Exchange 
“Extremely Tight” 


THE EXCHANGE SITUATION in Ar- 
gentina is extremely tight, and the im- 
mediate outlook for future United States 
exports to that country is unfavorable. 
Argentine receipts of dollars from all 
sources are estimated to be averaging 
$11,000,000 monthly, and 30 percent of 
current dollar earnings is being set aside 
to liquidate the outstanding commercial 
indebtedness dating back to June 1948. 

Argentine import controls are now in 
the process of revision. Following the 
devaluation of sterling and other cur- 
rencies beginning September 18, all 
official exchange transactions in Argen- 
tina were suspended for about 2 weeks. 
On October 1 a new schedule of official 
exchange rates was announced for both 
imports and exports, and on October 3 
the Argentine Central Bank published a 
new list of articles for which the Bank 
ultimately would consider issuing ex- 
change permits, which control the flow 
of goods into the country. As has been 
the case with previous lists established 
for this purpose, the new list is limited 
to items essential to the Argentine econ- 
omy. It is understood that, until regu- 
lations are issued with respect to the 
basis upon which permits are to be au- 
thorized, no exchange permit applica- 
tions are being accepted. 

A preliminary appraisal of the changes 
effected in the Argentine multiple ex- 
change-rate structure on October 1 indi- 
cates the possibility that- the Argentine 
dollar position may be improved because 
of the stimulus afforded by higher export 
rates of exchange applied to products in 
demand in the United States, such as 
wool, hides, and quebracho. On the other 
hand, the fixing of higher exchange rates 
for most imports should materially in- 
crease the cost of imports from the 
United States. 

Bolivia: ‘Tied to Outlook 
for Tin” 

THE BOLIVIAN MARKET is closely tied 
to the outlook for tin, since the largest 
part of the country’s foreign-exchange 
income is derived from exports of tin ore. 
At the present time, the world price for 
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Bustling commercial center: Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


tin is down slightly from the levels re- 
corded during 1948 and early 1949. 
Moreover, the production of tin ore in 
Bolivia has been reduced during 1949 by 
labor difficulties and rising costs, while at 
the same time competition from Malayan 
tin is again becoming a problem. 

These factors, combined with the drop 
in prices for the other metals that Bolivia 
produces, have forced a downward re- 
vision of allocations of foreign exchange 
for various types of imports totaling 
about $10,000,000. It appears likely that 
the 1950 foreign-exchange budget will be 
less than $69,000,000—the amount origi- 
nally budgeted for 1949. As a conse- 
quence of the diminution of foreign-ex- 
change receipts, there have been recent 
indications of a slowing down in the 
release of exchange from the Bolivian 
Central Bank with which to remit pay- 
ment abroad. 

Nearly all types of merchandise are 
permitted importation into Bolivia, but 
only those goods classified as essential 
are licensed to be paid for with exchange 
at the official rate. Less essential goods 
are licensed to be paid for with exchange 
at the higher differential rate, while lux- 
uries may be imported only with ex- 
change obtained at the free market rate, 
which has recently been more than 
double the official rate. 

European competition is not yet an 
important factor in the Bolivian market, 
except in specialized fields, since Bolivian 
exports to Europe are for the most part 
paid for either in dollars or in currencies 
that may be converted into dollars by 
special agreements. 


Brazil: Improvement 
Envisaged 

THE BRAZILIAN exchange situation, 
which has been adverse for many lines 
over a period of more than a year, should 
begin to improve toward the end of this 
year as the effects of new control regula- 
tions appear. This improvement, how- 
ever, can come about only through a re- 
duction in imports, since there seems to 
be little prospect for any significant im- 
Mediate increase in exchange receipts. 
Current receipts of dollar exchange con- 
tinue at high levels, but the availability 
of these funds for new imports is limited 
by the need to set aside substantial 
amounts to liquidate a backlog of com- 
mercial collections, estimated to amount 
to more than $100,000,000, and including 
individual collections many of which have 
been outstanding for more than a year. 

Imports to be paid for in dollars, Por- 
tuguese escudos, or Swiss francs are 
limited to the items included on a 
recently published list. This list in- 
cludes those commodities necessary to 
Brazilian industry and agriculture, some 
pharmaceutical and similar prepara- 
tions, and some foodstuffs. Since re- 
ductions in imports directly affect 
Brazilian living standards, and inasmuch 
as Brazil’s balance of payments with 
soft-currency areas has been generally 
favorable, some imports of certain items 
have been allowed from those countries, 
mostly European, the currencies of which 
are readily available in Brazil, while 
licenses have been refused for imports 
of similar goods of United States origin. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE WITH THE LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The merchandise trade of the United States with the Latin-American 
Republics in the first half of 1949 was still at high levels. In value 
United States exports at $1,470,900,000 were slightly higher and im- 
ports at $1,174,000,000 were 5 percent greater than in the last half of 
1948. For the same periods it is estimated that the volume (quantum) 
of exports increased 5 percent and of imports 10 percent. 

Compared with the export high of $1,956,400,000 reached in the 
first half of 1947 and the import peak of $1,238,300,000 attained in 
the first half of 1948, the trade reveals a downward trend, particularly 
in exports. However, when compared with the trade in the war o1 
prewar years, even after allowing for price increases, the trade in the 
first half of 1949 was still high. For example, exports for the prewar 
years 1936-1940, on a 6-month average, were only $276,300,000 and 
imports $276,600,000. 

The decline in exports to Argentina, Mexico, Brazil, and Cuba ac- 
counts for much of the loss in exports to the area between the first 
6 months of 1947 and the first 6 months of 1949. In this comparison 
exports to Argentina dropped from $313,100,000 to $61,200,000. 
Argentina was able to make very heavy purchases in 1947 and early 
1948 because it had substantial savings of gold and foreign exchange 
accruing from the sales of its agricultural products during the war 
years. These savings were practically exhausted and by the end of 
1948 Argentina had to rely principally on dollar receipts obtained from 
exports to the United States to pay for goods bought from the United 
States. 

Because Argentina has not been able to make heavy sales of its 
products in the United States, Argentine dollar receipts have remained 
low. Consequently, purchases of United States merchandise were 
curtailed and Argentina began to place more emphasis on the resump- 
tion of its traditionally closer trade relations with Europe. In prewar 
years Argentina could convert into dollars at least some of the foreign 
exchange it earned from its trade with Europe and thereby was en- 
abled in some years to buy more than was sold to the United States 
Today, however, this becomes more difficult because of the currency- 
inconvertibility problems caused principally by the world-wide short- 
age of dollars. 

Mexico, Brazil, and Cuba also made heavy purchases in 1947 to 
satisfy war-created requirements. United States exports to these coun- 
tries decreased as follows between the first-half periods of 1947 and 
1949: Mexico from $324,800,000 to $257,100,000; Brazil from $354.,- 
300,000 to $237,900,000; and Cuba from $245,000,000 to $191,200,000. 
Among the factors responsible for this decline are the partial satisfa 
tion of war-accumulated demand and the recent downward trend in 
commodity prices. There is still a substantial demand for American 


products in all these countries, but the dollar receipts of Mexico and 
Brazil are not deemed sufficiently large to permit purchases at the 
rate of 1947. 

Partly responsible also for the decline in the export trade with Latin 
America as a whole as well as with the countries already mentioned 
is the revival of Latin-American trade with Europe, which during the 
war and postwar period was sharply curtailed. In the prewar year 
1938, Europe, as a whole, took about half of the Latin-American 
exports and supplied about half of the imports. The United States 
share in that year was about one-third in both exports and imports, 
During the war and immediate postwar years the United States replaced 
Europe as the leading area trading with Latin America. However, 
the tendency toward the prewar pattern became apparent in 1948, 
Statistics of Peru, Cuba, Brazil, and Chile reveal that in 1948 the 
United States share of the total purchases of these countries decreased 
slightly in comparison with 1947. Mexican and Brazilian statistics 
show a similar trend in January-June 1949 as compared with the same 
period of 1948. 

Despite these reductions in purchases, the American Republics area 
in the first half of 1949 was still second only to ERP countries as an 
important market for United States merchandise. 

Since currency-inconvertibility problems make multilateral trade 
dificult, much of the concern regarding the outlook of the United 
States trade with Latin America is centered around the fact that in 
recent years the United States has been selling more than it has been 
buying from Latin America. The rise in imports in the first half of 
1949 and the narrowing of the gap between imports and exports are 
indications that the trade is tending in the direction of the traditional 
pattern of import surpluses for the United States. The merchandise 
export balance of the United States in the trade with the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics moved steadily downward from $864,600,000 in the first 
half of 1947 to $296,900,000 in the first half of 1949. In fact, it is 
estimated that the merchandise export balance in the first half of 
1949 would be reduced to about $160,000,000 if the United States 
purchases of gold and silver produced in Latin America and the off 
shore purchases of goods for the United States civilian-supply program 
were to be added to the merchandise imports of the United States. 

| Norte.—The foregoing study is based on a fuller report, by Louis 
\. Fernandez, American Republics Branch, and Evelyn M. Parrish, 
Special Programs Branch, to be issued shortly in the OIT’s Interna- 
tional Reference Service. The United States statistics here quoted 
were derived from basic data tabulated by the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. | 
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eliminating its out- 
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tablishment of prewar trade with Europe 
may be strengthened by the devaluation 
of European currencies. American ex- 
porters may expect, therefore, to encoun- 
ter increasing competition from this 
source in the Brazilian market. 


Chile: Resort to Varied 
Measures 


THE CHILEAN foreign-exchange 
budget, established at the beginning of 
each year, allocates the amount of ex- 
change to be expended for the importa- 
tion of merchandise and for other pur- 
poses. This budget divides permitted im- 
ports into two categories, and a more 
advantageous exchange rate is granted 
to importers of merchandise deemed 
essential to the Chilean economy. In- 
dustrial and agricultural machinery and 
equipment, and essential raw materials, 
make up the greater part of the goods 
given this preferential treatment. 

The sudden decline in the price of cop- 
per in May of this year interrupted a 
period during which Chile had made 
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standing commercial indebtedness while 
maintaining imports of essential and 
semi-essential goods in substantial quan- 


tities. A number of measures, designed 
largely to curb imports from dollar 


sources, have been necessitated by the 
decline in dollar receipts, and further 
emphasis has been given to trade and 
payments agreements and private com- 
pensation arrangements facilitating 
trade with other areas of the world. 
Decree No. 1011 of August 11 trans- 
ferred 11 import items from Group I of 
the Exchange Budget (enjoying the 31- 
peso-to-the-dollar exchange rate) to 
Group II (43 pesos to the dollar), and 
established these as a priority category 
within that group, for which 60 percent 
of the foreign exchange to become avail- 
able for imports at the 43-peso rate must 
thereafter be utilized. The articles in- 
volved are tin ingots, lead, zinc, coke and 
anthracite, crude petroleum, Diesel and 
fuel oil, cotton yarn, caustic soda, gaso- 
line and high-octane gasoline, paraffin 
wax, and chemical and mechanical paper 
pulp (except cellulose, which was al- 


created a second-priority category with- 
in Group II consisting of about 75 items, 
for which 30 percent of future receipts 
of exchange must be used. The remain- 
ing items, numbering approximately 
100, comprise a third category, for which 
only 10 percent of available exchange 
may be expended. 

A decree of September 26 removed pas- 
senger automobiles from the list of items 
permitted to be imported against “gold 
law” dollars, thus virtually prohibiting 
their importation. Automobiles had 
been the principal import under the “gold 
law” of December 1948, which permits 
certain goods to be imported outside the 
exchange budget, provided payment is 
made with foreign exchange rising from 
the sale of gold produced in Chile. 

A new exchange rate of 60 pesos was 
established on September 28 for pur- 
chases of dollars received from exports 
of cement, rice, malted barley, canned 
fish and fish meal. These dollars may be 
sold at 60.20 to importers holding import 
permits for Group II merchandise which 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Extraordinary Progress Achieved During Past Decade 


acifie Coast’s International 


hemical Trade Typifies Upswing 


CC, C. CONCANNON 


CHIEF, CHEMICAL BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OTT, 
COMMERCE 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 


N 

— SIGNIFICANTLY in the 
greatness and expansion of the chemical 
industry and trade of the United States, 
the West Coast has made remarkable 
progress, especially in this past decade. 
The combined chemical export-import 
trade of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington today is more than three times as 
large as in 1938, and approximates $75,- 
000,000 annually. It parallels the ad- 
vance of the chemical industry and trade 
of this country asa whole. This is note- 
worthy because the region is predomi- 


nantly agricultural and extractive. The 
international chemical trade of these 
three States in the first half of 1949 


($40,000,000, exclusive of military ship- 
ments) was keeping up the pace attained 
in recent busy years. 

Exports are moving briskly and in the 
first 6 months of 1949 were at $27,500,- 
000—double the figure for the entire 12 
months of 1938. Some Pacific Coast 
chemicals—such as alkalies, borates, and 
acetone—have attained global distribu- 
tion and represent a large proportion of 
world consumption. 

The trend of imports is definitely up- 
ward, reaching $13,000,000 for the half- 
year, equaling 10 percent-of the value for 
the Nation as a whole and keeping in 
line with the Coast’s proportion to total 
population. Now California, Oregon, 
and Washington account for 10 percent 
of United States inhabitants and 10 per- 
cent of the Nation’s chemical imports. 
A good part of these foreign purchases, 
such as varnish gums, paint oils, creosote 
oil, and fertilizer materials, is used in 
many industries and comes from all sec- 
tions of the world. 

The character and pattern of West 
Coasttrade is similar to that of the 
United States as a whole and reflects our 
close ties with Canada, the United King- 
dom, and the British Commonwealth. 
Since 1945, West Coast chemical trade 
has felt the impact of new industries 
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and the development of big manufactur- 
ing plants, relatively new to that area. 
Tables 1 and 2 show export and import 
trade in chemicals and allied products 
through Pacific Coast ports by Customs 
Districts in 1938, 1948, and the first half 
of 1949, by groups. 

The entire trade with Japan, Korea, 
and other areas cannot be determined. 
Considerable amounts were carried by 
Army and Navy vessels and are not in- 


from all U. S. ports totaled $49,343,620, 
more than two-thirds of which was in 
fertilizers. 

To obtain the statistical data for this 
study, it was necessary to examine the 
so-called blotters of trade (pages and 
pages of customs statistics, in code, by 
months) and compute each year. Such 
compilations require a tremendous 
amount of work; perhaps a very small 
percentage of error and incompleteness 


cluded in the cited totals. 


However, 


even for the 8 months of 1948 (January 


through August), 


TABLE 1 


exports to those areas 


may result. 


these ports have been published. 


United States Exports of Chemicals and 


Customs Districts, 1938, 1948, and January—June 1949 


| Thousands of dollars] 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


San Diego 


This is the first time that 


statistics covering chemical trade of 


{lied Products Through Pacific Coast 


Con ulity group Jan. Jan. Jan.- 
1938 1948 June 1938 1948 June 1938 1948 June 
1949 1949 1949 
Coal-tar products 123 372 131 257 1,351 1,712 ] l (?) 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations - 113 934 712 703 8,260 | 4,056 3 51 46 
Chemical specialties 256 1, 196 1, 486 470 1, 768 1, 656 19 271 173 
Industrial chemicals 3, 791 | 12, 409 42 794 4, 609 2, 467 21 95 56 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes 106 1, 474 S44 793 2, 856 2, 961 20 189 78 
Fertilizers . 1, 239 35 105 406 921 | 605 2 72 44 
Explosives 1 14 ) 1, 268 1, 331 () 2 54 (*) 
Soap and toilet preparations 345 1, 421 183 277 1, 137 444 37 135 27 
Total, group 8 6,078 | 17,955 9, 403 4,968 | 22,233 | 13, 951 105 968 424 
Naval stores, gums and resins 140 8 11 43 18 11 1 26 $ 
Drugs, herbs, leaves and roots, crude 25 21 85 345 35 124 214 
Linseed, essential and perfume-flavor 
oils 191 79 32 22 233 83 28 9 2 
Dyeing and tanning extracts l 10 
Sulfur, crude and refined 3 5s 19 19 37 12 (?) 1 (?) 
Grand total 6,438 18, 321 9, 465 , 177 | 22,866 | 14,092 134 1, 128 644 
Oregon Washington Total 
Commodity group Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- 
1938 1948 June 1938 1948 June 1938 1948 June 
1949 1949 1949 
Coal-tar products 3 516 140 436 2, 243 1, 983 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre para- 
tions 16 56 66 1, 487 158 885 | 10, 748 5, 028 
Chemical specialties 34 j 225 1, 943 979 970 5, 212 1, 208 
Industrial chemicals S14 180 {87 2 304 1, 220 5, 093 0, 321 Q. 565 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes 2 13 9 71 442 135 1, O82 4, 974 4, 027 
Fertilizers 343 l 34 209 8S 1, 68) 1, 780 843 
Explosives ( 301 251 ( 1, 586 1, 650 ( 
Soap and toilet preparations. - 42 50) 104 824 7 763 3, 559 1, 091 
Total, group 8 2 1, 265 20) 1, 343 8. 066 > 777 | «12, 496 0, 487 6, 835 
Naval stores, gums and resins | 2 127 62 208 180 SS 
Drugs, herbs, leaves and roots, crude 15 50 0) tis 91 7 288 631 286 
Linseed, essential and perfume-flavor 
oils 24 27 126 2 56 26 267 604 269 
Dyeing and tanning extracts ] 4 1 12 4 1 
Sulfur, crude and refined ( 4 4 52 100 35 
Grand total 4} 1, 343 436 a 9, 384 2,877 | 13,323 | 52,006 27, 514 
1 Included in ‘‘Chemical specialties.”’ 
2 Less than 500 dollars 
Note: Compiled from unpublished statistics supplied by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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How the Situation Looks 
**Area-Wise”’ 


IN 1948, on the basis of dollar value, the 
West Coast had the same percentage 
share of the Nation’s total imports as it 
had in 1937. However, the decline in 
West Coast exports between 1937 and 
1948 was greater than for the Nation as 
a whole, largely because of disruptions in 
trade following unsettled conditions in 
Asiatic countries. Dollarwise, West 
Coast exports in 1937 were 14.5 percent 
of the national total; by 1948 that per- 
centage had shrunk to 17.4 percent. 
Chemicals, however, were in sharp con- 
trast to this pattern; the value of West 
Coast chemical exports in 1937 was 9 
percent of the Nation’s total, and in 1948, 
6 percent. While United States exports 
in 1948, compared with 1937, declined 
one-half, West Coast exports declined 
only one-third. The impact of the de- 
crease in West Coast exports on the 
economy of the region was lessened in 
part by the increased need for chemicals 
by the new and booming industries of 
the area. 

California, with its several excellent 
ports, led in chemical trade, its three 
customs districts accounting for 88 per- 
cent of total West Coast exports in 1938 
and also in the first half of 1949. Its 
chemical imports constituted 81 percent 
and 49 percent, respectively. All three 
districts recorded sizable gains in exports, 
but San Francisco topped the other two 
in 1948, reversing the 1938 position, when 
Los Angeles led. 

Chemical exports from San Francisco, 
by value, have quadrupled since prewar 
years, the most conspicuous rise being in 
the medicinal and pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations group. Sixty or more individual 
classes of exports made up the impres- 
sive total of $8,300,000 shipped out of 
San Francisco in 1948. Increased ex- 
ports of industrial chemicals from the 
Bay area since 1945 have raised the im- 
portance of the chemical and drug group, 
which has nearly doubled in point of 
percentage of all exports—from 3 to 4 
percent immediately prior to the war to 
a postwar share of 5to 7. Shipments of 
creosote oil and fertilizers also have 
been consistent and substantial since 
1945. 

The sizable quantities of detergent raw 
materials shipped out of California re- 
flect the recent growth of the synthetic- 
detergent industry. Several new organic- 
chemical plants, especially those making 
petroleum-derived products, are now 
contributing to the growth in exports; 
explosives, too (mostly industrial), are 
sold abroad in appreciable quantities. 

Exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts through the port of San Diego regis- 
tered a ninefold gain in value from 1938 
to 1948—rrising to $1,128,000 from $134,- 
000. In 1948 this trade was entirely with 
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TABLE 2. 


United States Imports of Chemicals and Allied Products by Pacific Coast 


Customs Districts, 1938, 1948, and January—June 1949 


[Thousands of d« 


1938 1948 


| ‘ 
Les 


NOTE: ( 


Mexico, except for a little ready-mixed 
paint sold to Argentina. By reaching 
$662,000, imports into San Diego became 
almost six times greater than the $117,- 
000 in 1938. 

The largest export was of agricultural 
insecticides—1,171,366 pounds in 1948; 
household and industrial insecticides to- 
taled 92.815 pounds. Sodium-silicate 
shipments in 1948 totaled 501,295 pounds, 
Mexico being the principal taker: that 
country also purchased 371,878 pounds of 
caustic soda. 

Los Angeles is a manufacturing center 
and its activity in the industrial-chemi- 
cals group, particularly the alkalies, 
acids, borates, and fertilizers, has been 
mounting for some time. The rapid ex- 
pansion of industry in the area is re- 
flected in the growth of its chemical ex- 
port trade—the 1948 figure is almost 
triple that of 1938. Exports of chemi- 
cals and allied products in 1948 were 
valued at $18,321,000. The figure for 
the first half of 1949 presages a greater 
total for this year than last if the more 
recent pace is maintained. Chemical 
imports have gained only moderately, 
but the total for the first half of 1949 
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($2,225,000) indicates a higher rate for 
the year than previously 

Chemical exports from the port of Los 
Angeles are drawn largely from the in- 
dustrial-chemicals group, which ac- 
counted for $12,409,000 of the 1948 total. 
Exports of soda ash in 1948 exceeded 
100,000,000 pounds, and those of caustic 
soda were 18,860,000. Crude and refined 
borates exports also were high—105,000,- 
000 pounds in 1948. Boric-acid ship- 
ments totaled 9,900,000 pounds. 

Although population and manufactur- 
ing in the Los Angeles area probably will 
not maintain the unusually high rate of 
expansion of the war years, the less 
spectacular but steady growth of the 
area can keep its chemical trade at 
higher levels than in the prewar period. 
The industrial-chemicals group, includ- 
ing the alkalies and borates, seems likely 
to hold its lead in both volume and value 
of exports; chemical specialties likewise 
will remain important. 

Oregon’s exports of chemicals and 
allied products in 1948 ($1,343,000) 
showed a striking increase over those of 
1938, although its total was but a small 
part of West Coast trade. Industrial 
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PRINCIPAL CHEMICALS AND ALLIED COMMODITIES IN PACIFIC COAST FOREIGN TRADE,” 1948 
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chemicals accounted for $814,000 in 1948; 
1938 shipments totaled a minuscule 
$2,000. This foreign-trade growth re- 
flects the upsurge in West Coast chemi- 
cal-manufacturing activity. 

India was the principal destination of 
Oregon’s largest chemical shipments in 
1948; that country purchased 1,440,000 
pounds of the 2,485,400 pounds of soda 
ash; Hong Kong was second, taking 258,- 
000 pounds, and Brazil was third with 
255,100 pounds. India, likewise, was by 
far the greatest importer of the second 
largest chemical export—caustic soda. 
It bought 612,615 pounds in 1948; Brazil 
purchased 301,040 pounds, and Argen- 
tina 240,850 pounds. 

Percentagewise, Oregon’s imports of 
chemicals were very far from matching 
its exports. Incoming shipments in 1948 
totaled $876,000, compared with $366,000 
in 1938. Coal-tar products ($575,000) 
constituted the leading group; fertilizer 
imports aggregated $106,000. 

Washington State also has partici- 
pated actively in the chemical trade of 
the West Coast, its imports actually lead- 
ing the entire area in value. The ports 
of Washington saw their chemical im- 
ports rise from $1,434,000 in 1938 to 
$9,356,000 in 1948—and the purchases in 
the first half of this year reached $6,247,- 
000. The export trade in 1938 totaled 
$1,533,000—which had grown to $9,384,- 





000 last year. The first-half-of-1949 
rate of shipments lagged, however, the 
total attaining only $2,877,000 in the 
period. 
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DATA SUPPLIED BY THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Commodity Analysis Reveals 
Striking Facts 


CHEMICAL specialties and industrial 
chemicals accounted for one-half the 
foreign trade in West Coast chemicals 


Tasie 3.—United States Exports of Soda Ash 
Districts 


[Quantity in thousands of pounds 








, San Fran-) Wash- 
Los Angel ea tgiee isanbies 
Country of destination 
@ > Y > J i> 
Canada 80) | 1, 981 14 
Mexico 30 10 
Colombia 6, 257) 175 15) ( 
Ecuador 17] ( 20 l 
Peru 1,690) 138 352) 14 
Chik 
Brazil 77; 1,464| 38! 721) 2 
Uruguay 43 100 2 
Argentina i, 111 779 87 
Denmark 13, 67 104 SS! 18 
Netherlands 
India 58, 469 1, 532 17, 942) 391/1, 620) 38 
Pakistan 7s 2 
Ceylon 16 l 64 2 
Siam 20 1 
British Malaya l, 52 240 «10 
Philippine Republic 3 5O l 33 1 
Indonesia 1, 3: 31 
China l, 35 463, 121,422) 40 
Hong Kong 5 93 #14 
Australia t, 122) 1,435 942) 27 
New Zealand 15 
Union of South Africa 912) 23) 300) 15 
Others 151 i 331} 12 
Total 101, 004 2, 851/25, 565! 620,7,019) 190 1: 


Includes amounts shipped from San Diego and Oregon. 
2 Less than 500 pounds or dollars. 


Note: Excludes shipments leaving ports on vessels operat 


SOURCE 


U_ S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


$25,533,000) in 1948. In value, the 
products traded in 1948 and discussed 
in this section represent an increase of 
more than 300 percent over 1938. 
World-wide alkali shortages in 1948 
made peak production of soda ash and 


and Caustic Soda by Pacific Coast Customs 
, 1948 
; value in thousands of dollars] 


Caustie soda 





ai 1 Los San W ash- rT 
Potal! Angeles (Francisco! ington Potal! 
= S S ly Bp | 
= > = = Ss | 
q S a <= gq 2 g = Ss ;} § 
a4 > a4 - <4 > <4 > <4 > 
45 13, 328) 41013,328) 410 
10 254 21 - 625 37 
75| 1,336) 131) 155) 19 79 7| 1,570) 157 
37 l 262 35 16 i 278 36 
5,042) 152 169) 10 586) 25 755 35 
67 7 67 7 
5,259) 146 611 74| 164) 22 170) 15 247; +141 
1,652 45 170 14 170 14 
4,510) 157) 2,654) 356) 132) 19 3,027) 401 
14,564) 512 ‘ 
1, 297 78 1, 297 78 
79, 47511, 995) 6,283) 726) 939) 83 299| 20) 8,133) 862 
78 2| 1,698; 128 5) (@) 1,703) 128 
80 3 1] 1} 261} 36 272 37 
20 l 80 7 4) (2) S4 7 
1, 536 62 211 28} 323) 35 13 2 547 65 
236 5) 2,473) 162/1,166| 883 170} 10 3,848) 260 
1,322 31 
3, 777 93 747 94/1, 603) 148 325 31; 2, 791 283 
S81 27 505 52) 945) 102 ) 1,546) 165 
151; 198 167 12 25 2 214 16 
306 15 36 5 38 6 74 11 
1, 212 38 ‘ 40) , Pes 40 2 
482 17 67 7 89) 12 42 4 199 23 
36, O80 3, 730/18, 862)1, 931 6, 141) 587)15, 092) 535'41, 815.3, 175 


ed by the U. S. Army or Navy. 


Compiled from unpublished statistics supplied by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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COMPARISON OF PACIFIC COAST” 
AND ALL UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 


IN GHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


CALIFORNIA 
















































































































































PER T 
y= OF TOTAL TRADE 51.5% PERCENT 
40 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
30} y 
| 30 
20- 20 
10 = = 10 
dE : 
re) d N#= = 0 
1938 1948 1949* 1938 
PERCENT OF TOTAL TRADE WASHINGTON PERCENT 
12 12 
IMPORTS s EXPORTS 
— | 9 
| 
6 
| 
3 
| 
, se 0 
1938 1948 1949" 
PERCENT OF TOTAL TRADE OREGON PERCENT 
< 4 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
sir | 3 
2 . | Z — é 
1} = 
| | ofl MIE 
0 1 i = 1@) 
1938 1938 1948 1949" 
= Coal-tor products Pigments, paints, varnishes, and lacquers ( Crude drugs, herbs, ieaves, and roots 
Vegetable oils and waxes (Imports and exports 
SS . , both include tung, linseed, and essential and 
Medicinal and pharmoceutical preparations Fertilizers. distilled oils, exports also include perfume and flavor 
oils, imports include vegetable woxes.) 
Y, | 
e Chemical specialties and explosives (Exp&rts only) Yj Explosives (imports only) Dyeing and tanning materials | 
All other (Exports and imports of sulfur, also | 
industrial chemicals (imports include chemical 
[] specialties which cannot be shown separately 2 Soap and toilet preparations | include imports of bones, glue, gelatine bees 
wox and pyrites ) 
Notural gums and resins CPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
"six months NN OFFICE OF \MTEMmMATIONAL TRADE 
y 
Note: Blanks indicate negligible trade or notrade in agiven commodity group. Pacific coast shipments exclude those leaving ports on vessels operated by the U.S. Army or Navy | 
Source: Compiled from unpublished Statistics supplied by the Bureau of the Census 49-335 
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United States Exports of Crude and Refined Borates and Boric Acid by Pacific 
Coast Customs Districts, 1948 


TABLE 4. TABLE 5.—United States Exports of Ready- 
Mixed Paints by Pacific Coast Customs 
istricts, 194 
[Quantity in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars] Districts, 1 8 
(Quantity in thousands of gallons; value in thousands of 
dollars] 


Borates, crude and refined Boric acid 








| , : ; : : San Fran- 
s Angeles, 522 Fran-| Wash- Tots Los San | Wash- abs Los Angeles | © - . 
Los Angeles ciseo ington Potal} Angeles | Francisco] ington Potal ! — 
Country of destination : : . i Ie 2 = To— aaa ee 
ley Ee ey > lf is ee. BP | Quan }y7,),.,; QUAN- | yo), 
= ; = ; = ‘ = = : = 2 3 i | 3 | ‘ tity | Value tity Value 
$13/38/3/2/3| 8 /2/28/2/38!3| 813] 3/2 a 
“3 2  y - < ae =4 > SF - < ae = aR “4 - Canada z: 
oe , Mexico 29 | 108 15 46 
Guatemal: 5 
feeds 67; 2} «35, «1 :120] 3} 22a] «6}si03|_—Ss «6 359, 19) 462) 25 ie oe sag ~~ : 4 oe 
Cuba. - - O34) 17 16) (?) 550) 17) 192) 10) 28) 2 220; 12 Nicaragua (2) 1 3 11 
Colombia. . te 12 1 ' reed 16 62 4) 208) 7 ' 330 il Costa Rica. l 3 3 11 
Brazil 2,362) 63 2,362) 63 6 5 86 5 Paname i 2 | 4 19 
Sweden 1, 104 29 44 2 1, 238 3] 60 132; 7 192 12 Cuba : - 29 ~ 20 
Norway 0) 3 10, 3) 3 231) 14 Netherlands Antilles i| 2 5 13 
Denmark 1,572 Ral 1, 572 36 Y Re. . 9 om Colom bia_. 10 30 42 130 
United Kingdom 1, 208 1, 377 1, 208 1,377 6,858 378 6, 858) 378 Venezuela 9 9 a yi) 
Netherlands 4,716 134 4,716) 13 386) 20) 130) 7 516; 27 Ecuador : 1 3 3 10 
Belgium 3, S48) 106 14 1 3,892 107 113 7; 138) 8 251 15 Peru ; . n 14 7 39 
France 6,967) 147 6,967) 147 = Chile. zn () (2) 3 15 
Germany 3,002) 68 3,002) 68) 211) 10 ‘ 211; 10 Brazil ? g| ‘97 > . 
Austria 1, 102 31 1,102) 31 2) (2) 2} (2) erat pk : mm ] 17 
Hungary 211 s 2u1 8 110 13 : 110; 13 ge. satis ; ‘ batt as As 
Crechoslovakia 449 114 4,449) 114 — ah Wesccsi, Mc 2 he 
—, : ai ; ve = ass 42 3 Siam ; (2) 3 9 6 
Poland 0 24 1,191 24 P steal, hikabacs e on o Pe 
India 4,509, 1 7 1, 509 157 138 1) 438 40) a ; 9 } = (2) " 7 
Pakistan 179 7 179 ; 68 9) ----=|--. 0S ’ Philippine Republic 91 | 202 402 | 1,012 
China.. 672, 45 1S) 4 1,790) 49 35 : hey 43 Hong Kong_. ti & 10 23 
Hong Kong 1, 335 13 200 1, 535 4s 112 ‘ yi 2 ‘ 139 vy Japan (2) 1 6 17 
Japan sp oo ‘< i973) as %, t.. a a5 901 1 te . =: 1 i French Pacific Islands 8 24 
Australia 2,615) 96 ei; 3) = Ado 2,880) 104) 225; 70) 187) > Union of South Africa 5 20 35 100 
New Zealand 678 22 142 4 820 26 11 6 6 17 6 Others 4 10 | 10 ~ 
Union of South Africa 1, 338 4 1, 338 64 247 16 247 16 7 yt Pest aa 
Others 1,528 54 200 12 1,733; 67; 204) 16) 24) 2 2 1) +230) «19 Total 231 | 665 | 724 | 1,924 
Total 105, 755 2,864) 1,007) 35) 260 9 107, 022 2,908 9,906 642) 898) 42 361, 20)11,165) 704 - Sse — 
Washington | Total ! 
Includes amounts shipped from San Diego and Oregon ports, To > aor 
? Less than 500 pounds or dollars. | 
Quan- | y, | an-|,, 
Note: Excludes shipments leaving ports on vessels operated by the U, S. Army or Navy. i Value] Value 
Source; Compiled from unpublished statistics supplied by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. _ 
Canada : 15 40 15 40 
. > ‘ . ite . no. . - alee Mexico (*) 1 108 311 
caustic soda profitable on the West percent of total exports—$1,300,000. Guatemala 5| 16 50 | 146 
Coast and elsewhere. Exports of these Ten years ago (1938), shipments totaled — 1) 2 9 2 
. caragua . 3 2 
products were much affected by the $102,000; Washington accounted for Costa Rica 1 1 | 4| 16 
: : Panam: 2 3 | 2 
highly speculative nature of trade in $70,000, and San Francisco for $28,000. the , 7 = 
alkalies throughout the world, including Netherlands Antilles ---- 6 15 
Borates Colombia saad | 52] 160 
the United States. ss Venezuela : 9 29 
« ’ Ecuador 2 2) | | 2 
Nearly two-fifths—136,000,000 pounds Inasmuch as the world’s largest pro- Peru... ’ il Sout 5 3 
valued at $3,700,000—of all United duction of borax centers in California, it emer 3 a 
States soda ash exported in 1948 origi- is logical that West Coast exports of Kuwait ; 6 18 
: : Saudi Arabia 123 22 
nated in the Pacific Coast area where the borates—107,000,000 pounds, worth Ceylon 0 8 
world’s largest producer of the natural $2,900,000—should have formed 71 per- British Mininwa k a 
is located. India, the outstanding pur- cent of all United States shipments in a s , | | 9 32 
“ s ; ‘ . *hilippine Republic a 24 60 | 518 | 1,275 
chaser, took one-fifth of all this Nation's 1948. More than 50 countries purchased eae Kone —— 1 1 | in|’ 36 
ash exports; the greater portion was from the West Coast last year, the United —.. Pacific islands 1; 3 | Lg = 
shipped from Los Angeles. In all, 33 Kingdom being the best market. All t nion of South Africa 9| 24] 49| 144 
; : s , Others ; 2 2} 14 43 
countries were served—primarily the European countries were customers, the 8. ie 
Far East and nations of the Western 84,000,000 pounds shipped there exceed- otal | & | 153 | 1,081 | 2, 901 
Hemisphere. The latter purchased ing $2,000,000 in value. British pur- 


$750,000 worth. Denmark was the only 
European outlet. Back in 1938, West 
Coast exports of 30,855,000 pounds of 
ash sold for only $354,000, of which 
$342,000 worth came from Los Angeles. 

Only 13 percent of national caustic- 
soda exports left the three-State region 
in 1948; this is in line with the area’s pro- 
portionately lower output in relation to 
national production. Moreover, some 
Shipments undoubtedly are products of 
Eastern plants. Some caustic soda was 
made in liquid form in other States and 
solidified in the West or sent there for 
solidifying and export. 

India again was the largest market, 
followed by Canada, Argentina, China, 
and the Philippine Republic. The 
Western Hemisphere group bought 5 
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chases alone approximated one-third of 
national oversea shipments of borates; 
these borates for Britain were shipped 
from the port of Los Angeles. Brazil 
was the top American Continent market. 

In 1938, shipments of sodium borate 
were only half those of last year; export 
sales totaled $2,377,000 (146,566,000 
pounds), being dispatched mostly from 
the Los Angeles area. 

Seventy-six percent ($11,165,000) of 
total United States exports of boric acid 
left from Pacific Coast districts—63 per- 
cent from Los Angeles alone. By taking 
two-fifths of our national exports, the 
United Kingdom was the principal mar- 
ket; the remainder went to 37 countries. 
In 1938 West Coast shipments totaled but 
$437,000 (9,676,530 pounds). 


! Includes shipments from San Diego and Oregon dis 
tricts, 
2 Less than 500 pounds or dollars. 


Note: Excludes shipments leaving ports on vessels 
operated by the U, 8. Army or Navy. 


Source: Compiled from unpublished statistics sup 


plied by Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, 


Sodium Silicate 


The Republic of the Philippines with 
9,297,000 pounds in 1948 was the promi- 
nent customer for sodium silicate and the 
chief factor in bringing the total area fig- 
ure (19,800,000 pounds, worth $554,000) 
to more than one-half of the total na- 
tional value. Sodium silicate was prob- 
ably used in the manufacture of soap and 
as a detergent in the Philippines, possibly 
as a result of the alkali shortage. New 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Ceylon Offers To 
Export Hand-Made Laces 


A United States market for hand-made 
lace is sought by the Government of Ceylon, 
which invites orders from American import- 
ers and buyers. It is understood that the 10 
varieties now available for export can be 
supplied in quantities of 1,500 yards monthly 
of each type, or 10,000 yards within 6 months. 
Production will be supervised by the Ceylon 
Society of Arts, an organization which coor- 
dinates the activities of the cottage indus- 
tries in Ceylon. 

Samples of the laces offered, together with 
prices, may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the Embassy of Ceylon, 2523 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. In- 
terested importers are asked to direct orders 
for the time being to the Embassy of Ceylon 
in Washington. 


Egypt Has Serap 
Steel for Sale 


Some 33,000 tons of scrap steel belonging 
to the Egyptian State Railways Administra- 
tion are offered for sale by that agency, sub- 
ject to payment therefor in hard currency 
(United States dollars, Swiss francs, or Bel- 
gian francs). 

The scrap, which is located in the Admin- 
istration’s scrap yards at Gheit El-Enab and 
Mex Junction Stores in Alexandria, Egypt, 
consists of the following: 

Quantity 
Item (tons) 
Scrap cast steel from engines under- 


SS ee eee eee 1, 141 
Scrap mild steel from angles, chan- 
I scree eeectineaatidaplininessiatessakeionsom 170 
Scrap mild steel from P. W. fishplates 
EE eee ae 565 
Scrap mild steel from P. W. wood 
ee 4, 066 


All bolts and nuts, hand augers, 
punching rivets, washers, etc., not 
I ati ice cian dhianpstiepsinctiines a 

Scrap mild steel from carriage and 
ee 10, 537 

Scrap mild steel from engines, etc... 6,228 

Scrap mild steel from plates____-_~- » 951 

Scrap mild steel from bolts and nuts, 
rivets, washers, etc., galvanized __-_ 178 

Scrap mild steel from iron mild steel 
ee 8, 261 

Scrap mild steel from sleepers 1, 976 

Scrap steel from wheel tires_______- 803 

Scrap steel from wheels with tires and 


wheel centers, cast steel__...____- 1, 341 
Scrap steel from wheels and wheel 

centers, cast steel, without axles._. 1,910 
Scrap stee] from laminated and spiral 

eee 1, 242 
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Offers to purchase will be accepted by the 
Egyptian State Railways Administration, 
Ministry of Communications, Cairo, Egypt, 
until 11:30 a. m., November 21, 1949. It is 
understood that the purchaser whose bid is 
accepted will be granted an export license 


—, 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
<\se 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


and will be exempted from export duties nor- 
mally imposed on scrap steel. 

One copy of the terms of the proposed sale, 
entitled “Conditions for Sale of Scrap Stee] 
Against Hard Currency,” may be obtained on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 





firms. 


American trade contracts. 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


undertaken with these firms 


country and abroad. Since 
and controls currently 


International Trade. 


firms listed herein, with the exception 


Acetylene Burners: 23. 

Aluminum Ware: 2. 

Art Goods: 31, 32 

Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- 
sories: 10 

Bamboo Products: 29. 

Beverages (Alcoholic): 16, 54. 

Cement (Refractory): 9. 

Chemicals: 14, 30. 

Clocks and Watches: 20. 

Clothing and Accessories: 34, 55. 

Crystal Ware: 31. 

Cutlery: 12, 13, 15, 18. 

Dairy Equipment: 5. 

Department and 10-Cent Store Items: 6 

Diesel Engines: 4. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 46. 

Dyes: 19. 

Electrical Equipment, 
Parts: 26. 

Flax Fiber and Tcw: 8. 

Foodstuffs: 1, 35, 40, 42, 45, 54. 

Fur and Fur Products: 3. 

General Merchandise: 30. 

Glue: 19. 

Grease (Goose): 17. 


Appliances, and 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
information concerning these trade opportunities, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
The usual precautions should be 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
prevailing in this 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States 
of those in occupied area and may be 


obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Cla: 


Additional 


including samples, specifications 


any responsibility for any transactions 


taken in all cases, 


country and in those areas, interested 


Detailed information on 


f 
;s firms on the 


ified Sections 


Hardware: 5. 
Insulation Materials: 37 
Ivory and Bone Wares: 31. 
Leather (Upper): 48 
Limos (Refined Clay Earth): 11. 
Locolene (Degreaser for Locomotives) : 36. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—50 
Construction and Road—50 
Industrial—33, 38, 44, 50, 52, 56. 
Metals and Minerals: 25, 28, 30 
Milk Bottles (Used): 39. 
Novelties: 31. 
Photographic Equipment: 30. 
Prefabricated Houses: 7. 
Rags, Waste and Shoddy: 
Rugs: 22. 
Sewing Machines (Reconditioned): 43. 
Sporting Goods: 5 
Surgical and Medical Supplies: 51. 
Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 56. 
Textiles: 27, 30, 32, 47. 
Tiles: 5. 
Toys: 24. 
Yarns: 30. 


21, 41. 
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ence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies are also avail- 
able gratis from the Chief Inspecting Engi- 
neer, Egyptian Government, 41 Tothill 
street, London, 8S. W. 1, England, or from 
the Egyptian State Railways Administration 
jin Cairo. 


Indian Firm Seeks Capital 
To Expand Paint Industry 


Investment of American capital and tech- 
nical assistance is invited by P. C. Chanda 
& Co., Limited, a Calcutta manufacturer of 
paints and varnishes, to permit expansion of 
the firm’s plant and business, This company 
presently manufactures oil-based paints and 
varnishes in stiff and liquid form, and bi- 
tuminous paints and compositions, made 
principally to Government specifications for 
the Army and Stores Department 

For purposes of expansion and develop- 
ment of its operations, Chanda & Co. has the 
Government’s sanction for the addition of 
capital totaling 5,000,000 rupees, up to 49 
percent ot which may be contributed by an 
American investor. Land, totaling about 37 
acres and including a railway siding in Cal- 
cutta, has already been purchased. 

The firm outlines the following tentative 
proposal for participation by an American 
Supply of capital and other 
United States, (2) a repre- 
American firm to serve as a 
board of directors, (3) this 
representative to be preferably technically 
trained and capable of taking complete 
charge of the factory and its production as 
factory or production manager or chief 
chemist, (4) exchange of technical knowl- 
edge between the Indian and American con- 
cerns and manufacture in India of brand 
products of both firms, (5) working capital, 
salary of the American representative, and 
all other expenses incurred in India to be 
provided by the firm in India, (6) the Ameri- 
can firm to provide the design and plant 


concern (1) 
goods from the 
sentative of the 
member of the 


lay-out of the new factory and superv.: 
construction thereof. 
It is understood, however, that counter 


proposals from interested parties would be 
welcomed and considered 

In view of India’s planned development 
program, involving the building of ships, 
automobiles, airplanes, locomotives, dams, 
dykes, and other works, for which high-grade 
protective and decorative finishes are re- 
quired, Chanda & Co. believe there is an 
excellent potential domestic market for all 
types of paints, varnishes, enamels, and 


lacquers. According to the firm, all cellulose 

lacquer enormous quantities of special- 
j 1 

purpose industrial finishes, and a large per- 


centage of synthetic enamels, such as are 
used in the foregoing projects, are now im- 
ported from the United Kingdom, but it is 
pointed out that preference would be given 
to domestic products 
Further information 
quiry may be obtained from the Managing 
Director, P. C. Chanda & Co., Limited, P-2 
Mission Row Extension, Calcutta, India 


concerning this in- 


Scottish Visitors Here 
To Promote Trade 


Sir Steven Bilsland, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, president and chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Scottish Council, is 
Visiting the United States until November 6, 
in the interests of developing exports to this 
country of Scottish goods, as well as to pro- 
mote industrial investments in Scotland by 
United States firms. 

Accompanying Sir Steven are James Max- 
well, chairman of the London Committee of 
the Council; Robert Maclean, member of the 
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Executive Committee of the Council and 
chairman of the Exhibitions Committee; and 
Dr. Christopher Macrae, secretary of the 
Council. 

Sir Steven and his party may be contacted 
through W. Elphinstone Mather, The Scot- 
tish Council, Suite 1601-2, 277 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Egyptian State Railways 
Outline Bidding Requirements 


The Department of Commerce has re- 
cently been advised of certain requirements 
established by the Egyptian State Railways 
Administration, of Cairo, Egypt, in connec- 
tion with submission of bids for the supply 
of equipment and other products needed 
from time to time by the Administration. 
It is thought that United States firms, which 
customarily follow up these inquiries, may 
be interested in this information. 

According to the State Railways Adminis- 
tration, no formal statement of conditions 
of tender may be issued to or any bids con- 


sidered from any company which is not 
listed as a “registered supplier.” Registra- 
tion consists of application by any firm 


established to deal in the products or equip- 
ment field in which it wishes to be registered, 
written on its business letterhead, indicat- 
ing details as to the establishment of the 
company, its capitalization and business 
reputation, its history as a supplier of sim- 
ilar products, and agreeing to defray ex- 
penses of an inspector delegated by the 
Administration to visit and approve the 
producing plant. This letter should also 
confirm the appointment of an agent located 
and doing business in Egypt. 

Firms whose applications are accepted will 
subsequently automatically receive formal 
notification of all calls for bids for the supply 
of goods. 

Preferably, all arrangements should be 
made through the Administration’s purchas- 
ing office in London: Chief Inspecting Engi- 
neer, Egyptian Government, 41 Tothill Street, 
London, S. W. 1, England. Applications may, 
however, be addressed to the Egyptian State 
Railways Administration, Ministry of Com- 
munications, Cairo, Egypt. 


Nigerian Group Seeks U.S. 
Market for Raflia Goods 


A cooperative society in Nigeria seeks a 
United States market for raffia shopping or 
beach bags, table mats, and toys. Further 
information concerning prices, quantities 
available for export, and samples, will be 
reported in a future issue of FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY. Meanwhile, interested im- 
porters may obtain additional details from 
the Development Officer, Ikot Ekpene Co- 
operative Raffia Society, Ikot Ekpene, East- 
ern Provinces, Nigeria, or the director of 
Commerce and Industries, Nigerian Secre- 
tariat, Lagos, Nigeria. 


Locomotives and Boilers 
For Parkistan Railways 


Pakistan’s Ministry of Communications 
invites bids from United States manufac- 
turers and suppliers covering the supply of 
meter-gage locomotives and boilers for the 
Eastern Bengal Railway, as follows: 

1. Thirty-two 4-6-2 “YB” class passenger 
locomotives. 

2. Twelve 2-8-2 
motives. 

3. Thirteen boilers for “YB” class. 

4. Eleven boilers for “YD” class. 

Bids will be accepted by the Railway Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Communications, Govern- 


“YD” class freight loco- 


ment of Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan, until 
12 noon, December 12, 1949. 

One set of tender documents, including 
specifications, together with accompanying 
drawings, may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Also, these documents are available, 
upon payment of 66 rupees per set, from 
the office of the Director General, Railways, 
Railway Division, Ministry of Communica- 
tions, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Salvador in Market for 
Prison-Uniform Cloth 


El Salvador’s Ministry of Justice (Min- 
isterio de Justicia) wishes to purchase 12,000 
yards of cotton cloth, preferably black and 
white striped, suitable for prisoners’ uni- 
forms. The Ministry estimates that the fore- 
going quantity will be needed for uniforms 
this year, and that annual requirements in 
the future will probably be 12,000 yards. 

Interested manufacturers and suppliers 
may obtain further information as regards 
specifications by contacting the Ministry of 
Justice, Palacio Nacional, San Salvador, El 
Salvador. 


Note re Foreign Visitors 


Beginning with this issue of ForrIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, announcements of foreign 
business visitors to the United States will 
follow, rather than precede, the trade-op- 
portunity listings. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Algeria—Etablissements Tovar Fréres 
(producers, packers, and exporters of food 
products), 5 Rue Noiseaux (Eckmuhl), Oran, 
offers to export top-grade foodstuffs as fol- 
lows: Dried white beans, 50 metric tons per 
month (October—February); chickpeas, 100 
metric tons per month (October—January); 
paprika, 10 metric tons per month (October-— 
May). Firm would appreciate receiving in- 
structions on standard American grading, 
nomenclature, packing units, and any other 
pertinent information. 

2. Belgium—Usines L’Hoir (manufac- 
turer), 17 Rue Clerembault, Angleur, desires 
to export aluminum household utensils. 
All necessary instructions concerning pack- 
ing to be furnished by buyer. 

3. Belgium—A, Lebeer (export merchant, 
manufacturer), 40, Avenue de la Durme, 
Lokeren, has available for export unlimited 
quantities of hatter’s fur, spinning fur, and 
byproducts, such as shredded coney pelt, 


tails, machine pieces, and tail furs. Firm 
also seeks a representative in the United 
States. 


4. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Ateliers 
de Construction de la Meuse S. A. (manu- 
acturer), 480 Rue Ernest Solvay, Sclessin- 
lez-Liege, offers to export and seeks agent 
for Diesel engines, 26 hp. to 400 hp., four- 
stroke. One illustrated catalog (in French) 
is available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Belgium—Stassart & Co. (exporter), 186 
Rue Large Voie, Herstal, desires to export 
and seeks agent for first-quality glazed wall 
tiles; milk cans (tinned); sporting guns; 
aluminum flexible meter and yard rules. 
Further information and leaflets on each of 
the above commodities are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Interested United States firms 
should specify item desired in correspond- 
ence addressed to the Department of Com- 
merce. 





6. Belgium—Maurice Urbain, 
turer), 73 Avenue du Castel, Brussels, wishes 
to export patented articles for department 
stores and 10-cent stores, such as rustproof 
automatic tea strainers, collar holders, and 


(manufac- 


tie ironers. Firm states it is in a position 
to export 1,000,000 pieces each month. Also, 
firm seeks representatives in principal cities 
in the United States, and wishes to contact 
only specialized buying agents or firms in 
the department-store field, who are able to 
achieve 1,000,000-piece turn-over. 

7. Denmark—Otto H. Mortensen (manu- 
facturer and designer), 10 Mikkelbryg- 
gersgade, Copenhagen K., offers to export 
and seeks agent for prefabricated houses of 
various designs. Firm states it can export 
200 houses each month. Designs and draw- 
ings showing quality and specifications may 
be obtained upon request to the foreign firm. 
Firm has no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States and would appreciate 
any information that buyer might find 
appropriate. 

8. Egypt—The National String & Ropes Co. 
{manufacturer and export merchant), 6 
Cherifein Street, Cairo, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for flaz fiber and flar tow, of a 
variety known as “Hindi.” 

World Trade Director Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. England—G. L. Kettlewell (sole export 
agent for H. S. Pitt & Co. Ltd.), Smith's 
Chambers, 233 Grange Road, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire, offers to export 150 to 200 long 
tons each month of first-grade refractory 
cement. Further information including 
analysis and catalog may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C. 

10. England—H. M. J. Michelin & Co. Ltd. 
(export merchants and buying agents), 2 
Curzon Place, Park Lane, London, W. l1., 
offers to export all kinds of high-quality 
“Duncan” bicycles, 22’’ or 24’’ frame. Fur- 
ther information, catalog, and price list are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. France—Chimifior S. A. R. L. (manu- 
facturer), 6, Rue Louvois, Strasbourg, of- 
fers to export ultrafine limos (refined clay 
earth), used in the naturist treatment and 
as a beauty mask. Quantities available each 
month: Approximately 5,000 packages, each 
package containing 500 grams. Quality in- 
spection at Strasbourg, by bacteriological 
analysis at Municipal Laboratory at foreign 
firm’s expense. 

12. France—Colliot Roger et ses Fils 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter), 
Bourdons-sur-Rognonm (Hte-Marne), de- 
sires to export cutlery including knife blades, 
cake tongues, nut crackers, and lump-sugar 
hammers. Firm will furnish catalog to in- 
terested United States importers. 

13. France—Louis Conversat, Coutellerie 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Bies- 
les (Hte-Marne), wishes to export cutlery, 
such as scissors, pocket knives, and sporting 
knives. Catalog is obtainable upon request 
to foreign firm. 

14. France—Jacques Domezon (Comptoir 
Chimique Continental), (commission mer- 
chant), 45 Avenue de Toulon, Marseille 
(B-du-R), wishes to export and seeks agent 
for all kinds of technical chemical products. 
Quality inspection at Marseille, by the 
Société Francaise de Surveillance. 

15. France—Etablissements Jean Pernot 
(manufacturer and wholesaler), Lanques-s/- 

Rognon par Biesles (Hte-Marne), desires to 
export first-quality heavy cutlery, butcher’s 
knives, and inozidized blades. 

16. France—Etablissements Tarte Mon- 
marte & Becker (producer), Domaine de 
Baudouvin, La Valette (Var); Office: 101 


18 


Avenue Joseph Gasquet, Toulon (Var), offers 
to export sparkling wines (Vins Mousseuz), 
extra dry, dry, and sweet. Minimum order: 
1,000 bottles. Firm states presentation and 
quality of wines are comparable to cham- 
pagne. 

17. France—F. Feyel (manufacturer), 27 
Rue du Dome, Strasbourg, has available for 
export 5,000 tins of pure goose grease, each 
tin containing 900 grams of grease. 

18. France—Maxime Junot, Coutellerie 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 66, 
Grande - Rue, Nogent-en-Bassigny (Hte- 
Marne), desires to export all kinds of scissors 
including beauty-parlor scissors. Illustrated 
catalog (in French) is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

19. France—C. Mauler (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Mulhouse-Strueth (Haut-Rhin), of- 
fers to export first-quality special glue in 
powder form for repairs of all kinds; dyes 
for textiles and woods. 

20. France—Parent Fréres (manufacturer 
and commission merchant), Villers-le-Lac, 
(Doubs), desires to export clocks and watches. 
Literature (in French) and price lists are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. France—Charles Sermonne et Cie. 
(manufacturer, commission merchant), Rue 
Leclerc Adam, Sedan (Ardennes), seeks 
United States markets for woolen shoddy 

22. France—Société Sedanaise de Tapis et 
Textiles (manufacturer), Sedan (Ardennes); 
Commercial Office (for correspondence) 93, 
Rue Réaumur, Paris, offers to export pure 
woolen machine-made rugs. Firm's special- 
ty: Point de Sedan. Sizes in centimeters: 
70 x 160; 90 x 160; 100 x 170; 140 x 200; 
175 x 250; 200 x 300; 250 x 350. 

23. Germany—“Sueddeutsches Speckstein- 
werk HELIOS, Michael Meier Proprietor,” 
(manufacturer of acetylene (carbide) burn- 
ers), Erbendorf bei Neustadt WN, Opf., Ba- 
varia (U.S. Zone), wishes to export and seeKs 
United States representative for acetylene 
burners made of natural soapstone, slot type, 
butterfly type, single-hole, and special types 
Illustrated leaflet (in German) will be fur- 
nished to interested firms on a loan basis, by 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Germany Luro-Vertrieb;: Hellmuth 
Wagner, Kaiserallee 91, Berlin-Friedenau, 
wishes to contact United States wholesale 
dealers of toys. 

25. Germany—E. Seegel & Co., Kloster- 
strasse 36, (24a) Hamburg 1, offers to export 
all grades of German fluorspar from 80 per- 
cent minimum to 97 percent CaF., and maxi- 
mum 0.8 percent SiO., either in lumps, 
granulated, or ground to 10,000 mesh/cm2 

26. Ireland, Northern—Hill Dugan Simp- 
son (manufacturer), 22a Dublin Road, Lis- 
buhn, County Antrim, desires to export 
first-quality electrical fittings for berths in 
ships’ staterooms; also plastic berth-light 
covers in ivory, opal, green, cream, and pink 
Firm will furnish samples upon request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. Japan—tIgarashi Trading Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers, exporters, and importers of 
yarns and textiles), 9, Toiya-gai; 5-chome, 
Kitanagasa-diry, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, offers to 
export rayon, silk, and cotton piece goods; 
yarns; and hosiery goods. 

28. Japan—Kurabo Trading Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers, importers, exporters), 2, 2-chome 
Koamicho Nihonbashi, P. O. Box No. 96, 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo, offers to export /ferro- 
alloys, particularly ferrovanadium, ferro- 
tungsten and tungsten metal powder. 

29. Japan—Nippon Bamboo Products Co., 
Inc. (manufacturer), P. O. Box 28, Yeki- 
maye-Kyoku, Moji, wishes to export bamboo 


products, such as fishing rods and poles, 
rakes, and baskets, 

30. Japan—Taiko Trading Co., Ltd., No, 3 
Ni-Chome, Makicho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, offers 
to export textiles and yarns, metals ang 
metal products, chemicals, small cameras 
and sundry goods, i 

31. Japan—Takenoya Bros. & Co., Ine, 
(manufacturer and exporter), 13, Hongo 
1-chome, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
ivory and bone ware, crystal wares, handt. 
craft, art goods, and novelties. 

32. Japan—Yoshidago Ltd. (importers and 
exporters), Gojo-agaru. Yanagino Banba, 
Shimokyo-ku, Kyoto, offers to export Nishin- 
jin tertiles and antique articles. 

33. Netherlands—J. Kleinbussink & Zoon 
(manufacturer), Duivenlaan 30-32, Apel. 
doorn, is interested in exporting milling ma- 
chines and machines for grain warehouses, 

34. Netherlands—H. M. van Doesburgh 
(sales agent for various factories in the 
Netherlands and Belgium), Ruysdaellaan 11, 
Bussum, wishes to export fine-quality hand. 
made boudoir slippers of patent leather, 
available in black and other colors. Further 
information and photograph available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

35. Netherlands Vooys-Waterreus (ex- 
porter of fish), 74 Menninckstraat, Scheve- 
ningen/The Hague, wishes to export and 
seeks representative in the United States 
for quick-frozen Dover individually 
wrapped in cellophane, and packed in wooden 
boxes according to customer’s order 

36. Wales, North—Glyn Jones’ (export 
merchant), Hazelthorpe, Victoria Drive, 
Llandudno Junction, wishes to export and 
seeks agents for locolene, a degreaser for 
locomotive Firm states degreaser is made 
of pure ingredients and packed in tins of 
varying sizes. Firm will furnish samples to 
interested importers 


soles, 


Export Opportunities 


37. Belgium—Maison Victor Nizet (im- 
porter), 102 Rue Gustave Baivy, Jemeppe- 
Liege, seeks purchase quotations for the fol- 
lowing insulation material (a) Slag wool of 
superior quality; (b) insulation bricks to be 
used for industrial installations supplied by 
the United States; (c) all new specialties 
concerning thermic insulation having ad- 
vantages over the products presently in use. 

38. Belgium—Société d'Importation de Ve- 
hicules Utilitaries S. I. V. U. (importer), 54a 


Rue Gheude, Brussels, seeks purchase quota- 


tions for cold-producing compressors for ice- 
cream freezers of 100 to 200 liters 
39. Cuba—Francisco Lopez del Rincon 


(commission merchant), Manzana de Gomez 
No. 411 (P. O. Box 1631), Habana, wishes to 
purchase up to 5,000 gross round milk bottles 
(used), using standard cap No. 2. Sizes: 
Quarts and one-half pints 

40. France—‘‘Le Caral” (manufacturer and 
wholesaler), Place de la Prison, Saintes, 
Charente-Maritime, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for good-quality food stabilizers made 
from marine algae, principally edible gelatin 
(medicinal, pharmaceutical, and dietary). 
Firm desires to find a product which may 
replace agar-agar 

41. France—Charles Sermonne et Cie. 
(manufacturer, commission agent), Rue 
Leclerc Adam, Sedan (Ardennes), seeks pur- 
chase quotations for woolen rags and waste 
from spinning mills. 

42. Germany—Hanns Hornung (wholesale 
merchant handling fruits, vegetables, wines), 
62 Freisingerstrasse, Dachau, Obby, Bavaria, 
wishes purchase quotations and agency for 
canned fruit, particularly pineapple and yel- 
low cling peaches; also, dried fruits, such as 
apricots, peaches, and prunes. Payment in 
accordance with JEIA regulations, i. e., irre- 
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vocable letter of credit must be established 
before import license is secured. 

43. Pakistan—Sadiq & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 8 McLeod 
Road, Lahore, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for reconditioned Singer sewing ma- 
chines. Specifications: Hand portable, 90 
percent; foot treadle, 10 percent; class 66, 
oscillating round bobbin. Price for hand 
portable machines not to exceed $50. Firm 
has received an import license in the amount 
of 82,000 rupees (1 rupee=$0.303) for the 
purchase of above machines. 

44. Pakistan—Abdul Salam Trading Co. 
(British textile manufacturers’ agents, ex- 
porters of raw cotton), 47 Zeenat Mansion, 
McLeod Road, Karachi, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for a complete spinning plant having 
3,000 to 5,000 spindles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Agency Opportunities 


45. France—A. Murat & Ses Fils (Succrs. to 
Etab. Couderc), (packers, wholesalers, and 
exporters; potential sales agents and import- 
ing distributors), 6, Place Francheville, 
Périgueux, Dordogne, seeks representation 
for all kinds of good-quality canned-food 
products. Firm is a packer, wholesaler, and 
exporter of canned truffles, foies gras, cepes, 
and artichoke hearts; and is interested in 
obtaining canned-food products not com- 
peting with their own products. Firm states 
that it has a well-organized sales organization 
covering France and other countries and that 
a good market exists for complementary lines. 

46. France—Office Commercial D’Importa- 
tion & D’Exportation (importing distributor 
and manufacturer's agent, wholesaler), 43, 
Rue Poyenne, Bordeaux, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and agency for good-quality pharma- 
ceutical products (specialties), which may 
be sold in France under existing laws and 
regulations. Firm is primarily interested in 


obtaining agency for France and _ possibly 
for northern Africa. Although firm occa- 
sionally imports for its own account, it 


would prefer to act as importing distributor 
and/or sales agent for United States manu- 
facturers of pharmaceutical products. 

47. Union of South Africa—Arthur V. 
Jacob & Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ 
agent), 21 Commercial House, 124 Fox Street, 
Johannesburg, seeks direct mill representa- 
tion for piece goods, such as suitings, rayons, 
cottons, and woolens. 

48. Union of South Africa—H. E. Teifel 
and Co. (manufacturers’ agent), P. O. Box 
9487, Johannesburg, seeks direct agency from 
United States manufacturers of wpper leather 
for footwear and linings. 


Foreign Visitors 


49. Arabia—James Reginald Beament, rep- 
resenting A. Besse & Co. (Aden) Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Crater, Aden, is interested in developing new 
export and import contacts. Scheduled to 
arrive November 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Richard 
D. Hines, 129 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Gloversville 
(N. Y.), San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

50. Brazil—Benedito B. Soeiro representing 
B. Soeiro & Cia. (importer, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, sales/indent agent), Rua 
13 de Maio 188, Belem, Para, is interested in 
industrial, agricultural, construction, and 
road-building machinery and equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive early in November, via 


New York City, for a month's visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee 
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51. Denmark—Hother Lerche, representing 
A/S Elasan & Hother Lerche & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
commission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
322 Frederikssundsvej, Copenhagen, is inter- 
ested in marketing his lines of surgical and 
medical supplies, including elastic stockings 
and corsets, which he will exhibit at the 
Scandinavian Exhibition in Houston, Tex., 
early in November. Scheduled to arrive 
October 18, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 or 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Carl 
Borchsenius, 95 Front Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Houston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Washington. 

52. France—Joseph Szydlowski, represent- 
ing Société Anonyme “Turbomeca,”’ Bordes, 
Basses-Pyrénées, is interested in high-speed, 
precision ball bearings. Scheduled to arrive 
early in November, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp., Morton, Delaware 
County, Pa. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and Morton (Pa.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 
53. Italy—Cirano Signorini, representing 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, Scambi Com- 


merciali, Milan, is interested in promoting 
exports to the United States of Italian mer- 
chandise in general. Scheduled to arrive 
in mid-October, via New York City, for an 
indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o South 
Western Interoceanic Corp., Mercantile Se- 
curity Building, 1802 Main Street, Dallas, Tex. 
Itinerary: New York and Dallas. 

54. Netherlands—Lion Hiegentlich, repre- 
senting L. Hiegentlich (export agent), 145 
Johannes Verhulststraat, Amsterdam, Zuid., 
is interested in selling gin, liquors, biscuits, 
chocolate, sugar, and confectionery. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of October or early 
November, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Commer- 
cial Attaché, Netherlands Embassy, 1407 Eu- 
clid Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

55. El Salvador—Mario Gutierrez, repre- 
senting Almacen Femina (exclusive clothing 
shop for women), 6a Calle Oriente y 2a Ave- 
nida Sur, San Salvador, is interested in wom- 
en’s clothing. Scheduled to arrive October 


12, via New Orleans, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Richard Hudnut, 113 West 
Eighteenth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 


ary: New York and New Orleans. 

56. Union of South Africa—B. Gordon, rep- 
resenting Lecol Products (Pty.) Ltd., 160 Eloff 
Street Extension, Johannesburg, wishes to 
purchase plant and equipment for the exrtrac- 
tion of fruit juices. He also desires to obtain 
latest information on citrus fruits with re- 
gard to (1) extraction of juices and preserva- 
tion process, (2) extraction of oils from the 
peel, (3) processing of candied peels, and 
(4) processing and utilization of the pulp 
for fertilizer or other purposes. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of October and remain un- 
til the end of January 1950. U.S. address: 
c/o Anglo-African Shipping Co., 245 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Advertising 
aires—Austria. 

Advertising Media—Indonesia. 

Advertising Media—Peru. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—E]l Salvador. 


Agencies and Concession- 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Barbados, B. W. I. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—British Malaya. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Costa Rica. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Surinam. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers 
Dealers—Ceylon. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—El Salvador. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Hong Kong. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers, and Exporters—Irish Republic. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Morocco. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Paraguay. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Spain. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers, and Exporters—Sweden. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Finland. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers—Chile. 

Business Firms—French Somaliland. 

Business Firms—Hashemite Kingdom of 
the Jordan and Arab Palestine. 

Business Firms—St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Canneries—Austria. 

Cement Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Angola. 

Chemical] Importers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Israel. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Angola. 

Confectionery Importers, 
Manufacturers—Austria. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Belgium, 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers, Dealers, and Exporters—British Ma- 
laya. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Colombia 

Dentists—Turkey. 

Dentists—Angola. 

Department Stores—Morocco. 

Ecclesiastical-S up ply Manufacturers — 
Cuba. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Egypt. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Impor- 
ters and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Ceylon. 

Fertilizers—Peru. 

Fishing-Net Manufacturers—Spain. 

Flour Mills—Indonesia. 

Flour Mills—Peru. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
Cuba. 

Frozen-Food Processors 
Peru. 

Frozen-Food Processors—Switzerland. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Ceylon., 

Furniture Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Italy. 

Glove Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—El Sal- 
vador. 

Hospitals—Surinam. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material 
porters and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—E]l Salvador. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—lIs- 
rael, 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—El Salvador. 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Burma 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 
(Dated October 3, 1949) 


There was no improvement in the economic 
situation in Burma during September, as 
Government forces retained control of only 
limited areas of the country. Various groups 
of insurgents continued to block the north- 
south surface lines of communications so 
that government agencies and private traders 
were forced to rely chiefly on the “Burma 
airlift’ to transport personnel and goods be- 
tween Rangoon and up-country. 

Rice loaded and shipped in September to- 
taled 67,077 long tons of rice and 865 tons of 
bran, 39 percent of the rice being loaded at 
Bassein. Burma’s rice shipments for the 
first 9 months thus totaled 1,021,087 tons, 
compared with 1,072,897 tons shipped dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1948. Rice 
stocks at Rangoon and Bassein are diminish- 
ing as insurgents continue to hamper the 
movement of paddy from the northern half of 
the fertile Irrawaddy Delta area. More than 
200,000 tons of paddy reportedly are still 
blocked in the insurgent-held Henzada- 
Prome area. 

Forecasts regarding the size of the 1949-50 
rice crop are increasingly pessimistic. Many 
now believe that the area planted in paddy 
may not exceed 7,500,000 acres, a 25 percent 
drop from last year’s planting. Hence, Bur- 
ma’s 1950 export availabilities will be con- 
siderably reduced. 

The first postwar rice shipments to Japan 
commenced in September with 15,495 tons be- 
ing loaded. Burma will receive Japanese 
cotton yarn and manufactured goods in ex- 
change, in accordance with the barter trade 
agreement signed in Tokyo last January. 

The paralysis of other major segments of 
Burma’s economy continues as the result of 
the civil war. The Rangoon and Moulmein 
teak sawmills remain closed in the absence 
of logstomill. Bandit activity in the Pakok- 
ku-Yenangyaung area since March has re- 
duced the number of logs awaiting rafting to 
Rangoon from 43,000 to 37,000. Up-country 
mining is at a standstill, although a few of 
the larger tin mines along the Tenasserim 
coast continue to operate. The Chauk oil- 
field area is surrounded by insurgents; conse- 
quently the Burmah Oil Co. has had to fur- 
ther reduce production operations because’ of 
its inability to distribute products refined ex- 
cept by occasional river convoy to Mandalay 

On September 12, the Finance Minister pre- 
sented the Government’s budget estimates to 
Parliament. He reviewed the losses suf- 
fered by the Government as a result of civil 
strife during the past year and reported that 
the budgetary deficit for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1949, would be 74,400,000 ru- 
pees. Only by using funds earmarked for 
rehabilitation and development had the Gov- 
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ernment been able to hi 
this figure 

The budget for the 
tains revenues ol 
and expenditures of 
percent of the latter being for military and 
police purposes. In order to increase reve- 
nues, the Government proposes to introduce 


ld down the deficit t« 


1949-50 fiscal year con- 
573,500,000 rupees 
597.100,000 rupees 39 


total 


a general sales tax, plus increases in bettin 


liquor, income, and entertainment taxes 
The Government also anticipates a 60 perce1 
increase in customs revenue 

On September 19, Burma devalued the 
rupee simultaneously with the devaluatio1 
of the pound sterling, retaining the parity 


of 1 rupee equals 1 shilling 6 pence, which 
implies a basic rate of 4.76 rupees to the dol- 
lar. Imports from the United States will be 
further restricted. The Government will en- 


deavor to sell more rice increased price 

to Japan, Pakistan, and the Republic of the 
Philippines The long-term effect of this 
devaluation would appear to be the closer 


integration of Burma in the economic sphere 
of the sterling area 

On September 22, the Prime Minister is- 
sued a policy statement on the G 
ment’s industrialization program 
emphasized Burma's need for foreign capi- 
tal, and which clarified the conditions under 


vern- 


iy 


lich aga 





which foreign enterprises could operate in 
Burma The statement demarcated those 
areas reserved exclusively for governmental 


operation (atomic energy and munitions), 
and those which the Government would oper- 
ate in partnership with private capital or 
which private entrepreneurs could operate 
exclusively for a fixed period of time. All 
other areas are opened to private invest- 
ment. Inducements t rs in- 
clude provision for the remission of dividend 
payments and the Burma's foreign 
exchange to purchase capital equipment for 
plant expansion or renewal 

{For further details concerning Burma's 
policy with respect to private inve 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 12 
1949, p. 12.] 


foreign investors 11! 


Cevlon 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
COLOMBO 


(Dated October 6, 1949) 
The outstanding development in Ceylon 
during the period September 15 to October 


4 was devaluation. On September 19, the 
Government announced the new par value of 
the Ceylon rupee of 2.88 grains of fine gold 


and on September 20 this action was ratified 


by Parliament In the course of the debate 
the Minister of Finance stated that as a vol- 
untary member of the sterling area it wa 
necessary for Ceylon to devalue because a 
large part of the country’s foreign trade wa 
with that area, especially the United King- 
dom The alternative to devalvation, he 
added, would have been the lowering of the 












heavy export duties on te 


the source of 


a and coconuts, now 
considerable revenue, whereas 


the elimination of these revenues would have 


thrown Ceylon'’s whole internal financial] 
structure out of gear The Minister also 
said that failure to devalue would have re. 


sulted in lowering the Ceylonese standard 
of living and the postponement of develop- 
ment programs 

Among the results of devaluation was an 
in@rease in quotations from No. 1 smoke 
heet rubber from 56 Ceylon cents prior to 


devaluation to 66 cents by October 4 





There has also been an appreciable rise in 
tea price partly attributable to large pur- 
chases by Middle East countrie Stocks of 
American drugs have disappeared from many 
shops ind prices have been increased in 
some instance n stock f United States 

d Canadi merchandise 

I lowi the increase i rubbe price 
labor h demanded that the June wage re- 
aut S ld 1 w be re red The Gov- 
ernment has appointed a conciliator to settle 
the estate rike, which be near the end 

August To finance iral rubber 

propaganda program, a representative of the 
local planter ociati I uggested a 
subsidy of 20 cents per 100 pounds on rubber 
export 

The Coconut Comn ! hi recom- 
mended that the Government provide funds 
for the industry rehabilitation as a part 
ff a long-range plan outlined the Com- 
mission's report which dealt frankly with the 
difficulties confronting the local industry 

Approximately 400 Ceylonese newcomers 
have been licensed to import ods, and 
there re widespread complaints that these 
newcomer ire beil ffered large ums for 
the products covered by their license The 
Controller of Imports } indicated that se- 
ere pel ties will be imposed i rT viola- 
tions of the regulation 

The leading exports from Ceylon to the 
United States during August 1949, a hown 
by Consular invoice certification were 
1,416,941 pounds of te valued at $%647,- 
894.10; 67,200 pounds of pepper, totaling 
$42,739.05; and 92,400 pound f cacao bean 
worth $13,389.20 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ESTABLISHED FOR 
REGULATING IMPORTATION OF DRUGS AND 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


A separate advisory commission was estab- 
lished within the Chilean National Foreign 
Trade Council to formulate policy 
tablish procedures with res to drug and 
pharmaceutical imports, and to render deci- 
license applications filed for the 


and ese 


pect 


§$10ns on 


importation of fine chemicals, drugs, and 
medicines into Chile by decree No. 1044 of 
August 12, 1949, published in the Diario 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Oficial of September 22, 1949. The commis- 
sion is to be composed of the five members: 
The Director of the Bureau of Commerce 
who will act as presiding officer; the Chief 
of the Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Price Con- 
trol Office of the Bureau of Commerce; two 
officials of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil; and by Dr. Victor Matus Benavente, a 
physician and surgeon. 

[A digest of Regulations Governing the 
Registration, Importation, and Sale of Medic- 
inal Products, Toilet Preparations, Biological 
and Biochemical Products is obtainable from 
the American Republics Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the Field Offices 
of the Department of Commerce. ] 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated October 5, 1949) 


Commercial activities in Colombia during 
August failed to continue the trend toward 
gradual improvement that was indicated 
previously This resulted in business man- 
agement's following a policy of caution. The 
situation attributed to the 
forthcoming Presidential elections combined 
with the inability to obtain import licenses. 

The Bank of the Republic reported that 
as of August 31 1949, total assets were 
643,934,850.57 pesos (the peso is valued offi- 
cially at approximately $0.51 U. S. currency) 
including 13,649,317.91 pesos subscribed to 
the World Bank and 24,365,543.69 pesos in 
gold subscriptions to the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The Bank's assets also include 
gold holdings and funds deposited abroad 
totaling 144,317,610.23 pesos; loans and dis- 
146,663,547.24 pesos; shares 
in the Central Mortgage Bank and govern- 
ment securities holdings totaling 136,768,486 
Principal liabilities were deposits of 
141,646,510.62 pesos and bank notes in circu- 
lation amounting to 346,915,854.50 
The Bank's reserves against bills in circula- 
tion at the end of August stood at 37.42 per- 

Sharply from 46.03 percent 
The legal reserve requirement 
is 25 percent The decline in 
attributed to use of funds to reduce overdue 
international exchange commitments 

During August the Office of Exchange 
Control held firm to its policy of restricting 
imports Up to August 31, import licenses 
issued in 1949 totaled $125,466,000. During 
the same period export licenses amounted to 
$155,.905.000 D ir exchange released at the 
Official rate of 1.95 pesos per dollar during 
this period totaled $206,298,000 as compared 
with total dollar income of $188,176,000. 

August presented another rise in living 
costs, represent 1.6 points for the middle- 
Income group and 0.4 point for laboring-class 
familie At the end of August the cost-of- 


generally is 


counts totaling 


pesos 
pesos. 
cent, declining 


as of July 31 


reserves Was 


living index for the middle-income family 
Stood at 259.9 compared with 258.3 in July 
(July 1940— 100) The index for the labor- 
ing-cla family stood at 304.9 as compared 
with 304.5 in July (February 1937—100). 


3anana exports from the port of Santa 
Marta during August totaled 394,145 stems, 


a decrease from the 597,082 stems exported 


during July The decrease is attributed to 
two caust 1) A severe blow-down suffered 
by the plantations during the month and 


(2) a seasonal 
United States 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Animal 
Industry ann unced that the Colombian 
wool-spinning mills have agreed to support 
the financing of the national wool develop- 
ment programs through the recently estab- 


decline in demand in the 


October 31, 1949 


New Director Now at Helm 
of OIT 





_ 


Raymond C. Miller. 


Now at his desk and directing the activities 
of the Office of 


organizations new head, Raymond C. 


International Trade is the 
Miller. 
lo accept the assignment as Director of OIT, 
Mr. Miller relinquished his post as Economic 
Counsellor at the United States Embassy in 
Brussels, Belgium. Holding degrees from the 
University of Indiana, Catholic University, and 
Georgetown University School of Foreign Serv- 
ice, he has had extremely wide and varied ex- 
perience in both Government service and_pri- 
vate business, in this country and abroad. 





lished National Wool Revolving Fund. The 
wool-spinning mills will pay a 2 percent tax 
on all worsted yarns imported and a 1.25 per- 
cent tax on all wool or wool tops imports. 
The proceeds will be used to finance sheep 
raising. As a further incentive to domestic 
wool producers, new fixed minimum prices 
have been set on domestic wool, and mills 
are required to purchase all domestic wool 
offered. It is estimated that production of 
domestic wool amounts to only 5 percent of 
the mill requirements 
The general optimism 
among Colombian coffee exporters during 
recent months increased during August, 
owing to the price increases in the United 
States and Europe for Colombian “milds.” 
Sales during August were made at prices av- 
eraging approximately $2 above minimum 
export prices of $47.75 and $48 per 70 kilo- 
gram bag Reports received from different 
coffee-producing areas show that by the end 
of August picking of the old crop had been 
finished and that in certain areas small lots 
of the new crops were beginning to be har- 
vested. On the whole, growing conditions 
throughout the country have been favorable 
and it is anticipated that the crops to be 
harvested from September through January 
will be good. Colombia exported 476,719 bags 
of coffee (60 kilograms each) during August, 
as compared with exports of 497,376 bags 
during July. Of the August exports, 436,188 
bags were shipped to the United States. 


which prevailed 


The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
and the National Transportation Council ap- 
proved increases in domestic fares on routes 
of the Avianca and Lansa Air Lines, effec- 
tive as of August 1, 1949. The increases 
generally amount to 25 percent although 
short-haul increases are greater. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TERMINATION OF UNITED STATES-COLOMBIA 
TRADE AGREEMENTS 


On October 17, 1949, the Department of 
State announced the termination of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement between the United 
States and Colombia, to become effective De- 
cember 1, 1949. The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment, which was signed September 13, 1935, 
was terminated by mutual consent of the 
two countries. 

The Colombian import-duty rates on United 
States products included in the agreement 
will no longer be bound against increase, 
and, presumably, those rates which had been 
reduced will automatically revert to the pre- 
agreement. 

[For announcement of the signing of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement and an analysis 
of the concessions, see Commerce Reports of 
September 21, 1935, and October 19, 1935.] 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TALLOW: CHANGE OF CLASSIFICATION FOR 
EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Tallow for soap making has been trans- 
ferred from second to third category for ex- 
change-control purposes in Costa Rica, by 
decree No. 22 published in La Gaceta of Sep- 
tember 27, 1949, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at San Jose. This 
follows the transfer, on August 21, of soaps 
from first to third category and the transfer, 
on March 11, of tallow from preferential to 
second category. (For previous announce- 
ment regarding change in clasification of 
tallow, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
June 27, 1949.) 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTy-FREE ENTRY OF CEMENT EXTENDED 


Imports of cement into Cuba have been 
further exempted from customs duties, con- 
sular fees, and other taxes collectible in the 
customs, with the exception of the gross sales 
tax, for a period of 6 months—commencing 
August 19, 1949, to February 18, 1950—in 
accordance with decree No. 3467 of August 8, 
1949, published in the Official Gazette on 
September 8, 1949. [Nore: Decree No. 3467 
is, in effect, a continuation of previous meas- 
ures which have extended similar duty-free 
benefits to cement imports from time to 
time. | 


Y ° 
Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POSTAGE STAMPS: FOREIGN TRADING STATE- 
CONTROLLED 


The Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign 
Trade announced on June 25, 1949, regula- 
tions pertaining to stamp collecting, and 
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authorized the “ORBIS, Printing and News- 
paper Co.,” Prague, to carry out all import 
and export transactions in stamps and cer- 
tain philatelic supplies, as promulgated in 
Uredni List No. 152 of June 30, 1949. 

[A German translation of the Czechoslovak 
announcement is available for inspection in 
the European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 


Dominican 


Republic 


Commercial Laws 


INCOME TAX WITHHOLDING INSTITUTED 


Provisions of the Dominican income-tax 
law enacted February 11, 1949 (law No. 1927), 
requiring employers and other withholding 
agents to withhold from wages and other pay- 
ments to taxpayers sums equal to the tax 
liability, were placed in effect by decree No. 
6038 published in the local press at Ciudad 
Trujillo September 24, 1949. Withholding 
applies to wage payments and to other tax- 
able amounts paid to taxpayers beginning 
November 1, 1949. In addition, withholding 
agents are required to withhold from tax- 
payers a sum equal to the tax liability of the 
taxpayer accrued between February 16 and 
October 31, 1949. 

In effect, taxpayers will be required, under 
the withholding provisions, to pay the income 
tax on their wages or other taxable income 
during the entire period beginning February 
16, 1949, date on which the income-tax law 
was published in the Official Gazette. The 
new decree also contains detailed provisions 
covering procedure in cases where the tax- 
payer changed his employment since Feb- 
ruary 16, 1949, or ceased to receive taxable 
income during the period. 

Following publication of decree No. 6038, 
the Director General of the Income Tax 
issued through the medium of the press on 
September 28 a resolution specifying the pro- 
cedure which the heads of public or private 
offices, proprietors of establishments, and 
those in certain other capacities must follow 
to obtain the sworn returns of their em- 
ployees and to effect payment of the tax. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
18, 1949, for announcement of law No. 1927; 
for additional detail of withholding provi- 
sions, write the American Republics Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated October 13, 1949) 


Wholesale and ‘retail trade is now con- 
sidered as generally satisfactory by most 
Salvadoran merchants, having shown signi- 
ficant improvement over the slack conditions 
of the past 3 or 4 months. Stocks of mer- 
chandise in all lines, however, are high, and 
cotton-textile dealers report that their in- 
ventories are being moved very slowly. 
Competition in the market is keen. Imports 
of merchandise for the coming Christmas 
trade are beginning to arrive in volume, and 
businessmen are looking forward optimisti- 
cally to unusually high sales during this 
year’s Christmas holidays. 

Collections, in general, are satisfactory, but 
a considerable number of local importers are 
encumbered by excessive stocks and they are 
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unable to meet their import bills promptly. 
Sight drafts continue as the normal credit 
media in this market. 

The devaluation of the pound and other 
European currencies appeared to have little 
immediate effect on the economy of El Sal- 
vador. Most local merchants are expecting 
some increase in trade with Europe as a re- 
sult of devaluation, but they are aware of 
factors other than price alone which affect 
sales possibilities for European goods. These 
include: Availability, market preferences, 
and delivery dates. It seems unlikely that 
there will be any important increase in im- 
ports of European commodities with the ex- 
ception of those already finding acceptance 
in the local market. Commodities from 
Europe which are most likely to enjoy in- 
creased consumption are: Construction iron 
and steel products, flat glass and glassware, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, textiles, and pa- 
per and paper products. 

The unusually heavy rains in late Septem- 
ber and early October caused some damage 
to crops, especially cotton, but damage to 
coffee so far has been reported as negligible 
The Salvadoran Coffee Co. estimates that the 
1949-50 crop will be about 1,000,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each, somewhat less than last 
year’s record crop which totaled 1,190,920 
bags. 

The most important development in coffee 
during the past month, as far as local grow- 
ers were concerned, was the indication that 
the Government is considering a 5-colon 
($2) increase in the coffee export tax. This 
would be a considerable jump from the 
current rate of 7 colones ($2.80) per quintal 
of 101.41 English pounds, and would bring the 
total export tax to 12 colones ($4.80) per 
quintal. The local coffee association is 
strongly opposed to this tax increase 

Although no accurate information is yet 
available on the extent of rain damage to 
the cotton crop, the local Cotton Growers 
Cooperative reports that as much as one- 
third of the crop may have been ruined. For- 
mer estimates of 15,000,000 pounds for the 
1949-50 crop are now being revised downward 
to about 10,000,000 pounds, which would be 
substantially the same as last year’s crop. 

Salvadoran governmental income for the 
calendar year 1949 is expected to exceed the 
original budgetary estimates of about $24,- 
000,000 by as much as $1,600,000. Customs 
receipts during the first 7 months of 1949 were 
greater by nearly $2,000,000 than during the 
corresponding period of the preceding year 
and reports indicate that income and other 
direct tax receipts also have been setting new 
records. This unusually high government in- 
come is attributed chiefly to collections of ex- 
port taxes on the record high 1948-49 coffee 
crop, and to the higher incomes of the Sal- 
vadoran taxpayeis 

A United States firm has been contracted 
by the Government to carry out a study of 
the existing Salvadoran tax system. Based 
on the studies made, the firm is to propose 
any necessary modifications to improve the 
tax structure and its administration. Some 
improvement in Salvadoran tax collection 
has already been accomplished this year 

Labor conditions continue relatively tran- 
quil, unmarked by strikes or other serious 
difficulties The Government recently is- 
sued two decrees of a social nature. One 
provides for the establishment of a social- 
insurance program for all Salvadoran work- 
ers. The other sets up a code of procedure 
for the settlement of individual labor-man- 
agement disputes. Both decrees went into 
effect on October 12, 1949 





Dental chairs have been transferred to 
the Costa Rican preferential list of com- 
modities eligible for foreign exchange for 
import purposes 


Ethiopia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH SOMALIA ABOLISHES 
TRANSIT DUTIES 


A transit-trade agreement between the 
Ethiopian Government and the British Aq. 
ministration of Somalia (ex-Italian Somalj. 
land), providing for the elimination of tran. 
sit duties on merchandise passing through 
the respective countries, was signed at Addis 
Ababa on September 3, 1949, according to q 
report from the United States Embassy, Ad. 
dis Ababa. 

The agreement, which becomes effective on 
October 1 and is subject to revision at the 
request of either party, provides for a de. 
posit of an amount representing twice the 
duty on imports, with the Somali authori- 
ties, this amount to be refunded upon sub. 
mission of proof of entry of the merchandise 
into Ethiopia A similar procedure is pro- 
vided for on merchandise originating in 
Ethiopia and in transit through Somalia, 
The agreement may be terminated by either 
party upon 3 months’ notice in writing. 


. 
France 
Exchange and Finance 


FRANC-ZONE CURRENCIES DEVALUED AND 
FOREIGN FINANCIAL REGULATIONS RE- 
VISED 


The currencies of the franc zone were ef- 
fectively devalued and a unified exchange- 
rate system for all transactions with foreign 
countries established by two Avis (Notices) 
of the Office des Changes numbered 420 and 
421, published in the Journal Officiel of 
France, dated September 20, 1949. Hence- 
forth, all transactions in currencies traded on 
the free market will be settled exclusively 
through the purchase or sale of these cur- 
rencies at the free-market rate. This is not 
a fixed rate but a market rate subject to 
more-or-less official influence. Trading in 
United States dollars opened on September 
2° at $1. equals 350 metropolitan francs 
The rates for non-free-market currencies are 
to be determined monthly, or oftener if nec- 
essary, on the basis of the official parity of 
each currency in relation to the United 
States dollar and the average rates for the 
United States dollar quoted on the free mar- 
ket during a reference period. Parities be- 
tween the currencies of the franc zone are 
redefined 


EXTENT OF DEVALUATION 


Prior to devaluation, in dollar transactions, 
the free rate applied only to tourist and 
financial transfers, whereas for commercial 
settlements the effective rate was the average 
between the official rate and the free-market 
rate—the so-called mid-rate. The official 
rate for the dollar was 214 metropolitan 
francs; the free rate just before devaluation 
was approximately 330; and hence the mid- 
rate was approximately 272. The same sys- 
tem, with equivalent cross rates, applied to 
transactions in the other free-market cur- 
namely: the Swiss franc, the Bel- 
gian franc, the Portuguese escudo, and the 
Djibouti franc. 

The extent of the devaluation may be 
calculated with reference to the United 
States dollar on the basis of the opening 
quotation of 350 francs for the dollar (or 1 
franc — $0.00286) immediately after devalua- 
tion on the free market. This rate now ap- 
plies to all transactions. Relative to the 
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predevaluation commercial or mid-rate, the 
franc was devalued by 22 percent or 8.5 per- 
cent less than the cut in the pound sterling. 
As compared with the predevaluation free 
rate, the extent of the cut in the value of the 
franc was only 6 percent. 


Avis 420 


Avis (Notice) No. 420 of the Office des 
Changes revises the regulations governing 
financial relations between the franc zone 
and the free-market currency areas. Its 
principal provisions are as follows: 

Imports and exports of goods payable in 
one of the currencies negotiated on the free 
market, as well as accessory charges pertain- 
ing thereto, will henceforth be settled by 
means of the purchase or sale of such cur- 
rencies entirely on the free market. 

Imports of goods coming from, or exports of 
goods destined for, countries the currencies 
of which are traded on the free market, as 
well as accessory charges pertaining thereto, 
may henceforth be invoiced in French francs 
and settled in that currency by means of 
free franc accounts, free Swiss accounts in 
francs, free Belgian accounts in francs, or 
free Portuguese accounts in francs, as the 
case may be. 

All free-market currencies will henceforth 
be bought and sold only on the free market 
regardless of the type of transaction in- 
volved. 

The new rates and regulations became ef- 
fective September 20, 1949. 


Avis 421 


Avis (Notice) No. 421 establishes the rules 
for determining the rates of currencies not 
traded on the free market. (The existing 
special regulations for the Italian lira, how- 
ever, remain unchanged.) Its principal pro- 
visions are summarized as follows: 

Stabilization-Fund Currencies.—The two 
basic elements in the determination of the 
rates for currencies dealt in exclusively by the 
Exchange-Stabilization Fund are: (1) The 
Official parity of each currency; and (2) the 
average of the rates quoted on the free market 
during a reference period comprising the 
seven market sessions preceding the last two 
working days of the month just ended. This 
rate so derived is called the “reference rate.” 

A change in the rates will be made at the 
end of the month only if the newly calculated 
reference rate has changed by more than 2 
percent compared with that in use. The rate 
of any currency will be modified immediately, 
however, if its official parity is changed. The 
rates also will be revised on the day immedi- 
ately following any change in the free-market 
rate for the United States dollar sufficient to 
show a 5-percent gap compared with the 
existing reference rate. 

All exchange operations -are settled on the 
basis of the rate used by the Stabilization 
Fund on the day the currencies are actually 
bought or sold. However, currencies deliv- 
ered by the Office des Changes and not used 
must be returned by their holders on the 
basis of the exchange rates in effect on the 
day of their delivery. Forward contracts for 
buying or selling of foreign exchange are, of 
course, executed on the basis of 
which they were entered into. 


rates at 


The exchange rates shown in the accom- 
panying table were established for the cur- 
rencies indicated, on September 21, by the 
Bank of France (in francs per unit of foreign 
currency). 

Other Foreign Currencies and Currency 
Areas.—Transfers between the Western Oc- 
cupation Zones of Germany and the franc 
zone must be effected in francs by means of 
special accounts held in terms of United 
States dollars and will be handled by con- 
version on the basis the reference rate for 
the United States dollar as defined above. 


October 31. 1949 


In the case of Spain, a later announcement 
of regulations is to be made. 

Financial relations with countries with 
which France is bound by agreements in 
francs (Argentina, Brazil, Finland, Hungary, 
Poland, Austria, Bulgaria, Greece, Iceland, 
Turkey, and Uruguay) remain unchanged 
except for a readjustment of conversion 
rates. 


Transfers | Bank notes 
Currency Se re 


Buying | Selling | Buying | Selling 
. ‘ a i | Re Sones Te 
Swedish crown | 67.55 | 67.75 67.00 68. 50 
Norwegian crown 18.92 | 49.08 |f Not |). cs 

| \\ fixed f 
Danish crown 50.60 | 50.75 |__.do 
Canadian dollar 316.30 | 318.70 | 315.00 | 320.00 
Czech crow1 3.991 7 { Not 
€ cro , 6 01 \ fixed ae 

Pound sterling 975. 00 985. 00 


979.00 | 981.00 


NotTeE.— Reference rate for 1 U.S. dollar: 350 

Transfers to and from Japan are to be made 
in francs on the basis of the reference rate 
for the United States dollar, it being under- 
stood that imports and exports are to be in- 
voiced in United States dollars. 

Transfers to and from Chile and Bolivia 
are to be made through special accounts in 
francs on the basis of United States dollars 
converted on the basis of the reference rate. 

Currencies of the Territories of the Franc 
Zone.—The following parities are applicable 
between the metropolitan franc and the cur- 
rencies of the following territories: 

(1) Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, French West 
Indies, French Guiana: Exchange at par; 

(2) French African Territories (except 
those mentdoned above and French Somali- 
land), Madagascar, Reunion, and St. Pierre 
and Miquelon—territories of the CFA (Co- 
lonial French African) franc: 1 CFA franc=2 
metropolitan francs; 

(3) French territories in the Pacific, CFP 
franc: 5.50 metropolitan francs equal 1 CFP 
franc; 

(4) Parities between the metropolitan 
franc on the one hand and the Lebanese 
pound and the rupee of the French Estab- 
lishments in India on the other will be de- 
termined in accordance with the reference 
rate procedure. 

The new rates for nonfree market cur- 
rencies became effective as soon as they were 
announced by the Bank of France. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
30, 1948, France, Exchange and Finance, for 
announcement of previous revaluation. ] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw LIST OF PRODUCTS FOR WHICH IMPORT 
LICENSES “WITHOUT EXCHANGE’ ARE 
OBTAINABLE 


A new list of products for which import 
licenses “without exchange” may be obtained 
in France was published in the French Moni- 
teur Officiel du Commerce et de L’Industrie 
of September 22, 1949. 

This list, established under instructions of 
the French Ministry of Finance and Econom- 
ic Affairs to the French Office des Changes 
(French Exchange Office), replaces previous 
lists published since the system of imports 
“without exchange” was established in France 
by Avis (Notice) No. 299 of the Office des 
Changes, published in the French Journal 
Officiel of February 13, 1948 (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 6, April 10, and 
May 15, 1948). The latest of these previous 
lists was published in the French Moniteur 
Officiel du Commerce et de L’Industrie of De- 
cember 2, 1948 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 17, 1949). 


The Ministry of Finance and Economic 
Affairs is empowered to revise the new list 
periodically, and such modifications will be 
published. It also may extend the provi- 
sion for licenses “without exchange” to 
products other than those listed, upon de- 
cision of a special commission composed of 
the Ministry’s representatives and represen- 
tatives of the Office des Changes. This spe- 
cial commission, located at the Office des 
Changes, likewise examines each application 
for license “without exchange” to ensure 
that the contemplated operation is regular 
with respect to exchange-control regulations 
and that it does not involve any disadvantage 
on the score of the proposed currency of 
payment and of the sum total of French 
commercial and financial relations with the 
supplying country. 

Issuance of licenses “without exchange” 
is subject at the Office des Changes and in 
the various technical boards concerned to 
the same procedure as the issuance of 
licenses “with payment.” 

The list of products for which licenses 
“without payment” may now be obtained 
(French import tariff item numbers in 
parentheses) follows: 

Asbestos (263); mica (264); nonferrous 
metal ores (292 to 306); vulcanization ac- 
celerators (687); silkworm coccoons (869); 
flax waste (ex 878); cotton in the mass (880); 
sisal, agave, aloe, and maguey (891); jute 
and assimilated fibers (892); raw silk (899); 
ferrol-alloys (1279 A to G); unworked cop- 
per (1310 A to D); nickel, cast matte and 
speiss (1331); unworked zinc (1366 A and 
C); unworked lead or its alloys (1376 A and 
B); unworked tin or its alloys (1382 A and 
B); tungsten or its alloys (1388 A to E); 
molybdenum or its alloys (1389 A to E); 
other common metals and their alloys 
(1390 A to 1397 C); miscellaneous equip- 
ment goods. 


French Overseas 
Territories 


Exchange and Finance 


FRANC-ZONE CURRENCIES DEVALUED AND 
FOREIGN FINANCIAL REGULATIONS RE- 
VISED 


The currencies of the franc zone were ef- 
fectively devalued, a unified exchange-rate 
system established, and the parities of the 
currencies of the franc zone redefined in two 
avis (notices) of the Office des Changes, 
Nos. 420 and 421 published in the Journal 
Officiel of France dated September 20, 1949. 

|For details see item under France, “Ex- 
change and Finance,” in this issue.] 


French 
West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTIONS ON DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTS 
IN GUADELOUPE GREATLY REDUCED 


Products and foodstuffs imported into 
Guadeloupe are no longer subject to dis- 
tribution regulations of the General Supply 
Service, with the exception of flour, rice, 
fats, soap, copra, condensed milk, meat on 
the hoof, and salted meat, according to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 870, published in the official 
journal of Guadeloupe of September 3, 1949. 
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The above-mentioned exceptions remain- 
ing under import-distribution regulations 
must continue to be declared upon importa- 
tion and can be offered for consumption only 
on the decision of the General Supply Serv- 
ice. All imports, however, are still subject 
to exchange licenses, which should be ob- 
tained before the placement of orders. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


USE OF BLOCKED PROPERTY OF FOREIGNERS 
EXTENDED 


Foreigners who own property in Western 
Germany may now be permitted to dispose 
of such property for the following purposes, 
according to a directive of the Allied Bank 
Commission dated July 26, 1949: 

(a) Sale of property to German nationals 
residing in Western Germany, or raising 
of a mortgage or other loan on the basis of 
such property. The proceeds of such sale, 
mortgage, or other loan must be paid imme- 
diately into a blocked Deutsche-mark ac- 
count in the name of the seller or mortgagee. 

(b) Making payments from _ blocked 
Deutsche-mark accounts to residents of 
Western Germany to cover the cost of re- 
construction of existing property or the 
replacement of essential property to the 
owner for any reason since 1939, by property 
of a similar character, provided that the 
purchase is made within Germany, would not 
place the applicant in a superior position in 
an industry to that which he occupied in 
1939, and would not violate the level of 
industry plan. 

(c) Making payments from _ blocked 
Deutsche-mark accounts for the purchase of 
securities issued by the Laender (State) gov- 
ernments, public utilities, or other securities 
designated by the Bank deutscher Laender 
as being eligible for purchase with blocked 
investment accounts. (Among the eligible 
securities are bonds of the Deutsche Reichs- 
bahn (German railways); securities of the 
Reconstruction Loan Corporation; the In- 
dustriekreditbank A. G., Duesseldorf; and 
certain types of mortgage bonds and munici- 
pal obligations.) 

Under Military Government Laws No. 52 
and 53, all such transactions must be licensed 
by or on authority of military government. 
The Land Central Banks were authorized to 
issue such licenses pursuant to a notice of 
the Bank deutscher Laender published in the 
Oeffentlicher Anzeiger of August 18, 1949, 
based on the above-described directive of the 
Allien Bank Commission. 


BANK DEUTSCHER LAENDER AUTHORIZES 
FURTHER CREDIT EXPANSION 


The Bank deutscher Laender has taken a 
series of steps toward further expansion of 
credit in Western Germany, according to its 
press release of September 13, 1949. 

Effective September 1, required minimum 
reserves of financial institutions were re- 
duced as follows: For sight deposits in city 
banks, from 12 to 10 percent; for sight 
deposits in country banks, from 9 to 8 per- 
cent; and for time and savings deposits, from 
5 to 4 percent. 

At the same time, Landeszentralbanken 
(Land Central Banks) were authorized to 
purchase up to 100,000,000 deutsche marks’ 
worth of equalization claims from financial 
institutions. The proceeds of these pur- 
chases are to be used by the banks for the 
financing of production against export orders 
where a time lag of from 9 months to 2 years 
is necessary between the placing of the order 
and delivery of the goods. Each export order 
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must exceed 100,000 deutsche marks ($23,- 
810) in order to be eligible for such financing. 
(Equalization claims refer to claims against 
the Government which were granted to finan- 
cial institutions to offset liabilities incurred 
in connection with the currency reform of 
June 1948 and in consideration of their as- 
signing to the Laender (States) their claims 
against the Reich.) 

Landeszentralbanken were also authorized 
to make advances to financial institutions for 
the financing of long-term investments in 
real property up to 200,000,000 deutsche 
marks, primarily through the granting of 
loans against collateral but also through the 
purchase of equalization claims. 

Central-bank assistance will be allotted 
among the individual Laender (States) 
largely on the basis of the number of unem- 
ployed in the area. Equalization claims pur- 
chased by the Landeszentralbanken must be 
repurchased by the financial institutions 
from resources derived from increases in sav- 
ings deposits and redemption of mortgage 
bonds. 


RECONSTRUCTION LOAN CORPORATION 
OFFERS TWO SECURITY ISSUES 


The Reconstruction Loan Corporation has 
offered two loans for public subscription in 
the three Western Zones of Germany be- 
ginning September 15, 1949. The Corpora- 
tion was established under public law and 
its securities are guaranteed by the German 
Government (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 13, 1948, page 23, for a 
description of the organization and func- 
tions of the Corporation.) 

One of the issues is a 5!4-percent loan 
issued at 98 percent of par. Its proceeds are 
to be used for extending credits to industry 
The subscription period extends to October 
31, 1949. Subscribers will receive tax con- 
cessions ranging from 6 to 65 percent of the 
amount subscribed 3locked investment 
accounts and blocked accounts of foreigners 
may be used for the purchase of these issues 
upon approval of the appropriate authorities 
Subscription of 50,000,000 Deutsche marks 
out of a total issue of 100,000,000 marks for 
the 5'!,-percent loan has reportedly been 
guaranteed by a banking syndicate 

The other issue is a 3!4-percent loan is- 
sued at par, the proceeds of which are to 
be used for financing home construction. It 
is tax-exempt both as to subscription amount 
and interest. Subscription period extends to 
December 31, 1949 

Both issues will mature in 15 years and 
redemption will be effected in 10 equal yearly 
installments beginning with 1956 

According to foreign press reports, the Re- 
construction Loan Corporation received dur- 
ing the first 6 months of it 
ary—June 1949) loan applications totaling 
7,000,000,000 Deutsche marks ($1,666,000,000) 


existence (Janu- 


ADDITIONAL RESTITUTION LEGISLATION 
ENACTED IN THE UNITED STATES ZONE 


Each of the four German Laender (States) 
comprising the United States Zone of Ger- 
many has now promulgated legislation under 
which certain classes of persons who suffered 
monetary or other losses during the Nazi 
regime may receive indemnification, states a 
press release of the Office of The U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany, of September 30 
1949. 

Prior to enactment of this legislation, pro- 
vision had been made only for the restitu- 
tion of identifiable tangible and intangible 
property. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 20, 1947, page 14, for a descrip- 
tion of the United States Zone restitution 
legislation previously enacted by military 
government.) 


The new laws provide that persons who, 
during the period from January 30, 1933, to 
May 8, 1945, were persecuted because of 
political conviction or for racial, religious, or 
ideological grounds and thereby suffered 
damage to life and limb, health, liberty, 
possessions, property, or economic advance. 
ment are to be entitled to restitution. 

For the land (State) to be liable as restj- 
tutor, such person must have had his legiti. 
mate domicile or usual residence within that 
land on January 1, 1947, or was assigned to 
that land as refugee, or, having had such 
domicile or residence, died or emigrated prior 
to that date. 

Persons who resided in a DP camp in the 
United States Zone on January 1, 1947, are 
also eligible. The right to claim restitution, 
under certain conditions, also will pass to the 
heirs of such persons 

Claims based on this legislation must be 
filed not later than April 1, 1950 

The administrative procedures necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this law, as 
well as its actual administration, are a re. 
sponsibility of the German authorities, and 
each land will in due course establish proce- 
dures for the filing, processing, and adjudica- 
tion of claims 

Although a number of implementing regu- 
lations are still to be issued, each land has 
now named an office, or offices, to accept 
claims filed pursuant to the land law 
offices and their addresses are 

Bavaria: Bayerisches Landesamt fuer Wie- 
dergutmachung, Arcis Strasse 11, Muenchen 
2, Germany 

Hesse: Hessisches Staatsministerium der 
Minister des Innern, Abteilung Wiedergut- 
machung Wilhelmstrasse 24 Wiesbaden, 
Germany 

Wuerttemberg 
Wiedergutmachung 
gart, Germany 

Baden: Landesbezirksstelle fuer Wiedergut- 
machung, Beethoven-strasse 11, Karlsruhe, 
Germany 

Bremen: Amt fuer Wiedergutmachung, Po- 
lizeihaus, Bremen, Germany 


These 


Landesbezirksstelle fuer 
Gerokstrasse 37, Stutt- 


Interested persons desiring further infor- 
mation concerning the general claims law 
are advised not to communicate with United 
States occupation authorities, but to address 
appropriate inquiries, including requests for 
copies of the law, to the land office having 
jurisdiction, as indicated above 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BONDED WAREHOUSING FOR FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS PERMISSIBLE 
Merchandise from abroad may be stored in 
warehouses under customs bond in Western 
Germany without the required import docu- 


ments, according to Exportdienst No. 36 of 
September 9, 1949 

Foreign goods may be stocked either in 
public bonded warehouses of the customs 
authorities, in privately owned warehouses 
under joint custody, or may be in actual pos- 
session of the owner without customs seal but 
registered and with a deposit of the amount 
to be paid for dutiable good It is permis- 


sible in all three cases to repack and divide 


the merchandise. Customs clearance will be 


arried out at the time the goods are with- 
drawn from the warehouse 
When goods are removed from bonded 


warehouses for consumption in Germany, 
provisions of the German import regulations 


become effective 


FOREIGN CONSIGNMENT AND WAREHOUSING 
CONTRACTS PERMISSIBLE 


Contracts for consignment of stocks or 
warehousing abroad entered into by firms in 


Western Germany and the Western Sectors 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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of Berlin are permitted, subject to special 
approval ol! the Joint Export-Import Agency, 
according to Export Circular No. 6/49 of the 
verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, published in the 
Oeffentlicher/Anzeiger No. 82 of September 
10, 1949. 

Such contracts may be concluded in ac- 
cordance with normal trade practices, so 
long as the provision of the JEIA export 
regulations are observed. Each contract will 
be considered by the JEIA on its own merits 
with due regard to the particular circum- 
stances of each case. 

Warehousing and consignment contracts 
should be submitted by the German firm to 
the Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, Frankfurt 
am Main-Hoechst. Authorization will be 
granted only for contracts with residents of 
countries which have concluded trade agree- 
ments with Western Germany and for con- 
tracts with residents of the United States 
and Canada. 

{NoreE: The Joint Export-Import Agency is 
to be liquidated in the near future and most, 
if not all, of its operational functions trans- 
ferred to the German Government authori- 
ties. The name of the agency which will 
exercise the licensing functions of JEIA de- 
scribed above will be published in ForrIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY as soon as this informa- 
tion is received. | 


New REGULATIONS EFFECTIVE FOR NON- 
GERMAN AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


Non-German private automobile owners 
traveling in Western Germany may obtain 
supplies of gasoline, oil, and lubricants for 
their automobiles for a 30-day period only, 
through the purchase of P. O. L. coupons at 
German foreign-trade banks, effective June 
21, 1949, according to JEIA Informational 
Bulletin No. 18, Revision 2, of June 10. 

P.O.L. coupons are sold against acceptable 
currency instruments upon presentation of 
passport and vehicle registration card. Any 
P.O.L. transactions will be recorded in the 
currency control book 

These regulations do not apply to occu- 
pational personnel 


PosTaGE STAMPS: EXPORT AND IMPORT BY 
WEST GERMAN RESIDENTS 


Postage stamps, except for certain prohib- 
ited categories, may be exported and im- 
ported as a normal commodity under the 
regular import and export procedures, states 
announcement No, 157 of the Bank deutscher 
Laender dated July 30, 1949. 

The prohibited categories of stamps are 
those postage stamps, service stamps, em- 
bossed envelopes, and postcards, whether 
used or unused, which were issued or manu- 
factured during the Nazi regime for use in 
Germany or in any country or territory under 
German occupation. The sale, purchase, ex- 
change, or display of such stamps is prohib- 
ited by Control Council Law No. 48. Stamps 
of the Weimar Republic, irrespective of their 
date of issue, do not fall within the prohib- 
ited category unless they have been printed 
on paper which contains swastika water- 
marks or other Nazi symbols or designs. 


IMPORT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
RECONSTITUTED 


The Import Advisory Committee was 
turned over entirely to German hands ef- 
fective October 1, 1949, pursuant to Amend- 
ment B to Instruction No. 29 of the Joint 
Export-Import Agency. The Committee, 
whose function is the supervision of imports 
into Western Germany and the Western Sec- 
tors of Berlin, was formerly composed of 
representatives of the Occupation Forces as 
well as representatives of the Bank deutscher 
Laender and the German administrative 
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JAPAN: New Rulings for 


Foreign Traders 


Further relaxation of regulations con- 
cerning entry of commercial entrants 
into Japan was announced by SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) on October 6, 1949. Under the 
new regulations, entry permits issued to 
commercial entrants will be valid for an 
indefinite stay in Japan provided the 
entry is accomplished within 6 months 
of the date of issue. Under the previous 
regulations entry permits were valid for 
only 60 days. 

Use of Trade Service Hotels also has 
been expanded. Under the former regu- 
lations only two representatives from 
any private firm could use these hotels at 
the same time. Now additional repre- 
sentatives from the same firm will be 
permitted entry provided such occu- 
pancy does not restrict the entry of other 
applicants. Dependents and clerical as- 
sistants of commercial entrants will also 
be considered for occupancy in Trade 
Service Hotels when such occupancy 
does not preclude the entry of any com- 
mercial entrant. Importation of an 
automobile owned by a commercial en- 
trant is authorized either accompanying 
the individual or at any time thereafter. 

Travel within Japan has been simpli- 
fied for commercial entrants: the identi- 
fication card issued at the time of entry 
into the country is the only authority 
now required for such travel. Regula- 
tions concerning the use of recreational 
facilities by commercial entrants have 
also been liberalized. 

Regulations for entry of commercial 
entrants into Japan, other than noted 
above, are as heretofore; applications 
should be made through the 
3, 
Ofhce. 


nearest 
Department of Commerce Field 











agencies. The Allied members have now 
been withdrawn, and the Import Advisory 
Committee will now consist entirely of rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Under the new regulations, the Com- 
mittee will be made up of not less than three 
members, with powers to co-opt additional 
members as required. These members will 
be drawn from the German Ministries of 
Economics and of Food, Agriculture and For- 
estry and the Bank deutscher Laender. They 
will elect a chairman and will continue the 
present functions of the Import Advisory 
Committee until such time as the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany 
changes the constitutional methods of oper- 
ation. 

Observers from each national element in 
the Allied High Commission will be accred- 
ited to the Committee. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
14, 1949, page 19, for a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the method of operation. ] 


| 
Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL IMPORT LEVY ABOLISHED 


The special import levy on all imported 
goods except foodstuffs, gift, barter, and duty- 
free imports, was abolished on September 
23, 1949, by Decision T 8304 of the Ministry 
of Finance, according to a report from the 
American Embassy, Athens, dated Septem- 


ber 26. The levy, ranging from 5 to 50 per- 
cent of the c. i. f. value, had been imposed, 
effective August 8, by Joint Decision T 6768 
of the Ministries of Coordination, Finance, 
and National Economy. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO ON PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORT OF CHICLE 


An agreement to control production and 
exportation of chicle was signed by the Gov- 
ernments of Guatemala and Mexico at Mexico 
City on June 17, 1949, states a report from 
the United States Embassy at Mexico City. 
The agreement provides for export quotas 
at fixed prices, equal export charges in both 
countries, and limitation of production to 
real export demand and domestic needs, plus 
a tolerance of 10 percent. 

The basic agreement is general in terms, 
and provides that each Government will des- 
ignate an agency to carry out the terms of 
the agreement. The Mexican Government 
has designated the National Foreign Trade 
Bank (Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior, 
S. A.) as its agency. 

On the same day the Foreign Trade Bank, 
acting as the agency of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, signed another instrument with the 
Guatemalan Minister of Agriculture, estab- 
lishing the detailed procedure for carrying 
out the basic agreement. The chicle year is 
defined as the period from May 1 to April 
30 of the following year. The export quota 
for both countries for the present chicle year 
is set at 2,003,300 kilograms of dry chicle, 
equivalent to 2,990,000 kilograms of chicle 
with an average humidity of 33 percent, with 
a margin tolerance of 10 percent. Guate- 
mala may export 30 percent of the export 
quota and Mexico, 70 percent of each chicle 
year’s export quota. 

Both countries will establish the same pri- 
ces and conditions of delivery for exports; 
these may be modified at any time by mu- 
tual agreement. For the 1949-50 year the 
following prices have been determined: 
First-grade chicle, $90 (U. S. currency), and 
second-grade chicle (chiquibul), $80 per 
quintal of 46 net kilograms, with 33 percent 
humidity, f. o. b. vessel at port of shipment. 

The Guatemalan export charges on chicle 
will be modified to make them the equiva- 
lent of the Mexican export charges. Nei- 
ther country may export chicle at export 
charges lower than those that apply in the 
other country. 

If any surplus develops in one country, 
that amount will be considered preferentially 
as part of the production for the following 
year. Both countries will furnish each other 
information regarding production, stocks, 
markets, demand, prices, and other data, 
if the other party requests this information, 
and will aid each other to prevent contra- 
band. 

The agreement was to become effective 
upon a diplomatic exchange of notes raising 
it to the category of a convention. This 
exchange of notes is reported to have taken 
place on August 25, 1949. It will remain in 
force for 2 years, and if not denounced 6 
months prior to the initial period it will 
be automatically extended for successive 1- 
year periods. 





The metal industry in Poland started pro- 
duction of a number of machinery items 
during 1948, not previously produced, states 
the foreign press. Included are P-—47 fast 
locomotives, electric locomotives for mines, 
“Star-20" trucks, agricultural tractors and 
reapers, and harbor cranes. 
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India 


Exchange and Finance 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL BANK LOAN FOR 
INDIA 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development granted to India on Sep- 
tember 29, a loan of $10,000,000 for the im- 
provement of agricultural production. The 
proceeds of the loan will be used to finance 
part of the cost of agricultural machinery 
needed for the reclamation of weed-infested 
lands and for the clearing of jungle lands. 

This is the second loan granted by the 
International Bank to India within a period 
of 6 weeks. The Bank made a loan of $34,- 
000,000 on August 18 for the reconstruction 
and development of the Indian Railways. 

The present loan will finance the dollar 
cost of the reclamation program, amounting 
to $8,750,000, for the purchase in the United 
States of 345 heavy tractors, auxiliary equip- 
ment, and spare parts. The total capital 
outlay for reclamation and subsequent cul- 
tivation of these lands, the major part of 
which will be financed by rupee and sterling 
expenditures, amounts to the equivalent of 
$24,900,000. 

The loan will help to increase production of 
grain and thus to reduce the food deficit 
which constitutes one of the most critical 
problems facing India today. Food imports 
have had a serious effect on India’s balance 
of payments, and foreign-exchange resources 
which might have been used for the purchase 
of capital goods have been used instead to 
purchase grains. 


Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw CustToOMs TARIFF SCHEDULE ISSUED 


The nomenclature of the Indochinese tariff 
has been changed to correspond with that 
of France by an Order issued August 18, 
1949, published in the Journal Officiel de 
l’Indochine No. 36 Bis, of August 25, 1949. 
Import-tariff items now number about 2,025, 
compared with 654 before the change. The 
tariff rates remain unchanged and range 
from 0 through multiples of 5 to 50 percent 
ad valorem. The ‘internal tax (Taxe 
Générale Intérieure), when imposed, is as- 
sessed either at 4, 6, or 10 percent ad valorem. 
To the new tariff schedule is attached a list 
of about 110 commodities which are exempt 
from the “perequation” or equal-distribution 
tax, including metals, metal products, ma- 
chines and machinery of an industrial or 
agricultural type. 

[The new customs-tariff schedule is avail- 
able for inspection in the Far Eastern Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. (For pre- 
vious information on the “perequation”’ tax 
see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 21, 
1948, page 19, French Indochina—Equal Dis- 
tribution Tax. ] 


Iraq 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 
(Dated October 1, 1949) 


The most important event during Septem- 
ber was the devaluation of the Iraqi dinar 
on September 21—from $4.03 to $2.80, with 
a corresponding reduction in the gold value 
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from 3.58134 to 2.48828 grams fine gold. This 
action took place 3 days after devaluation 
of the pound sterling. During this period 
the banks were closed. Among the consid- 
erations contributing to the decision of the 
Iraqi authorities to devalue was the fact 
that Iraqi currency reserves consist mostly 
of sterling securities and the fact that the 
bulk of Iraqi foreign trade is with sterling 
and soft-currency areas. 

News of the devaluation caused immediate 
suspension of the Anglo-Iraqi consultations 
for the renegotiation of the 1948-49 Scarce 
Currency Agreement. Preliminary discus- 
sions had centered on the implementation of 
the old agreement which placed $25,000,000 
at the disposal of Iraq for essential require- 


ments. It is generally known that the Iraqis 
will seek an increase in this amount if 
possible, whereas British Treasury repre- 


sentatives will argue for a reduced dollar 
allocation. It is anticipated that negotia- 
tions will be resumed during the latter part 
of October. 

As a consequence of devaluation, price in- 
creases ranging between 10 and 12 percent 
were effected in local markets for imported 
processed goods. 

As of September 30, the prices of exportable 
surpluses of major agricultural products 
such as barley, wool, and wheat had risen 
3, 9, and 1214 percent, respectively. Many 
important merchants just prior to devalua- 
tion had the foresight to use their outstand- 
ing import-license permits for procurement 
from hard-currency areas. This, combined 
with their inventories of American goods 
already in this country, may be able to 
satisfy Iraqi requirements for the next 9 
to 12 months. 

There was a noticeable increase in retail 
trade in anticipation of the Moslem and 
Jewish holidays in late September and early 
October. This movement was intensified by 
currency devaluation which brought some 
funds out of hoarding as a hedge against 
possible inflation in months to come 

The Treasury was not compelled to resort 
to emergency borrowing during July, August, 
or September, according to a statement by 
the Minister of Finance. This apparent 
balancing of the budget was said to have 
been achieved by: (1) Drastically curtailing 
expenditures on capital works; (2) elimi- 
nating emergency military expenditures in 
connection with Palestine; and (3) a sea- 
sonal increase of tax receipts from the sale 
and export of agricultural products and 
from imports of processed goods 

The Basra date crop is estimated to be 
about 60,000 metric tons, or 40 percent off 
from the 1948 crop which was below aver- 
age. The Baghdad-Diyala-Euphrates crop 
is about 25 percent below 1948, at about 
35,000 metric tons 

The rice, tobacco, and cotton crops are 
estimated to yield, respectively, 375,000, 
6,500, and 14,000 metric tons 


Madagascar 
Exchange and Finance 


1950 BUDGET FOR THE MADAGASCAR DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND EQUIPMENT PLAN 


The Madagascar Development and Equip- 
ment Plan budget for the year July 1, 1949, 
to June 30, 1950, was made public in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar on Septem- 
ber 10, 1949, according to a report from the 
American Consulate, Tananarive, Septem- 
ber 12. 

The actual amount expected to be spent 
in the fiscal year amounts to 1,644,959,000 
CFA (Colonial French African) francs (about 


$9,400,000 at the present rate of 175 OF,g 
francs per U. S. dollar). 

Of this total 1,300,541,000 CFA francs are 
earmarked for economic development ex. 
penditures, and the remainder—344,418 009 
CFA francs—is held for expenditures in con. 
nection with social and scientific develop. 
ment plans. 

The 1949-50 amount for actual expendi. 
tures is much smaller than the colony haq 
requested and is less than the amount which 
it had at its disposal in the preceding year, 
which amounted to  2,077,500,000 CPF, 
francs. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IRON AND STEEL PLATES: ERP CREDIT For 
IMPORTATION 


A credit of $35,000 has been allocated to 
Madagascar, under the European Recovery 
Program, for the importation from the 
United States of tin plate, lead-coated stee] 
plate, and black plate (Code ECA 6608), 
according to a notice to importers, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
October 1, 1949. 

The requests must be received at the Of. 
fice of Economic Services between October 
17 and 18, 1949, the corresponding licenses 
countersigned before October 31, the con- 
tracts and the P. R. E. forms ready before 
November 30, and the merchandise on board 
ship before March 31, 1950 


Malaya and 
Singapore 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING JULY 


Malaya’s total foreign trade—excluding 
parcel post, bullion and species, and ships’ 
stores and bunkers—continued to decline 
during July 1949, registering a decrease of 
4.86 percent from the aggregate for the pre- 
ceding month Total imports valued at 
US8$62,508,209 exceeded total exports amount- 
ing to US$58,994,176 by 5.95 percent 

(Notre: All dollar figures were converted 
from official Malayan trade statistics at the 
official rate of S$1— US80.470167.) 

The United States dropped from fifth to 
sixth place during the month as a supplier 
of Malayan imports, providing only 5.56 per- 
cent (US$3,470,557) of the total. The United 
Kingdom was the principal supplier, ac- 
counting for US$11,815,237, followed by 
Indonesia with US$9,926,146; Thailand, 
US$7,527,194; Burma, US$3,636,063; and 
Australia, US$3,535,732 

With respect to exports, the United States 
continued to be Malay’s best customer, tak- 
ing US$13,865,081 or 23.50 percent of the 
total. In second place during the month was 
the United Kingdom, with US$7,343,884; fol- 
lowed by Indonesia, US$4,775,740; Russia, 
US$3,683,677; Australia, US$3,137,178; France, 
US$2,666,429; and Hong Kong, US$2,499,856. 

Although Russia was the fourth largest 
purchaser of Malayan exports (the bulk of 
such procurement consisting of rubber and 
gutta-percha) during July, that country did 
not appear at all in Malayan imports. Trade 
with Eastern Europe also was essentially unt- 
lateral, so that although the combined pur- 
chases of Russia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria constituted 
6.4 percent of Malaya’s exports during the 
period January through July 1949, these 
countries supplied only 0.31 percent of 
Malaya’s total imports during the same 
period 
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Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ap VALOREM PORTION OF Export DUTY ON 
GoLp AND GOLD PRODUCTS REDUCED 
ONE-HALF 


The ad valorem part of the Mexican export 
duty on gold and gold products permitted 
exportation was reduced from 30 percent to 
15 percent of the invoice value by a decree of 
September 12, published in the Diario Oficial 
of September 30, 1949, and effective 3 days 
later, states an airgram of October 3, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at Mexico 
City. 

The specific portion of the export duty on 
these products is 0.45 peso per net gram, and 
there is an additional surtax of 15 percent of 
the invoice value. The Mexican export- 
tariff clasifications affected are the follow- 
ing: Items 91-00—-Gold scrap and waste; 
91-02—-Gold in pieces, cast, stamped, or in- 
laid; 91-04—-Gold in jewelry products, even 
when containing parts of other materials 
other than fine pearls and precious stones, 
natural or synthetic, not specified; 91-05— 
Gold laminated or drawn in bars, thread, 
sheets, plates, leaf, or tubes; and 91-06—Gold 
dust. 


Export AD VALOREM SURTAX ON GINNED 
COTTON PRODUCED IN FREE ZONES 
GREATLY REDUCED 


The Mexican export-duty surtax of 15 per- 
cent of the official valuation or of the invoice 
value, whichever is greater, has been reduced 
by 53.3 percent on ginned cotton produced in 
Mexican free zones, by a decree of September 
12, effective from the date of its publication 
in the Diario Oficial of September 30, 1949, 
states an airgram of October 3, from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City. 

Ginned cotton exported from Mexican free 
zones is now subject to the regular export 
duty of 2 percent and the reduced surtax of 
7.005 percent, both assessed on the official 
valuation of 3.85 pesos per gross kilogram or 
on the invoice value, whichever is greater, 


EMPTY CARTRIDGE SHELLS PROHIBITED 
IMPORTATION 


The importation of empty cartridge shells 
into Mexico has been prohibited by an Execu- 
tive order of September 14, 1949, published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 29, 1949. 

The order instructs Mexican customs offi- 
cials not to permit the importation of empty 
cartridge shells, even though covered by an 
import permit issued prior to September 14, 
1949, 


IMPpoRT DuTIES MopIFIED, MostLy Down- 
WARD ON SOME PrRopUCTS; SEVERAL NEw 
TARIFF ITEMS ESTABLISHED 


Mexican import-duty rates were decreased 
on a few miscellaneous products, several new 
tariff classifications were established, and 
other minor modifications were made in the 
tariff by three decrees dated July 26, Septem- 
ber 7 and 9, reports an airgram from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City on 
October 3, 1949. 

The tariff classifications on which the im- 
port duty was reduced are listed below; the 
duty rates are given in Mexican pesos per 
legal kilogram except when otherwise speci- 
fied), with former rates in parentheses: 

Item 1.24.35—Waste of yarn or thread of 
artificial fibers of animal origin, imported to 
be regenerated, 0.08 plus 15 percent of the 
Official valuation or of the invoice price, 
whichever is higher (0.13 plus 35 percent); 
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2.10.33—Vegetables not specified preserved 
in brine, whose weight, including the im- 
mediate container, is over 50 kilograms, 0.10 
plus 10 percent (0.20 plus 25 percent—for- 
merly there was no weight provision for this 
item); 6.02.12—Caffeine and its salts, 1 plus 
5 percent (2 plus 20 percent); 6.30.25—In- 
secticide preparations, not specified, free 
(0.05 plus 5 percent); 7.51.51—Paper of nat- 
ural or pulp color, for cigarettes, in sheets 
or in rolls more than 4 centimeters wide, 
without printing, 0.10 plus 5 percent (this 
paper was formerly included in item 7.51.50 
dutiable at 0.20 plus 20 percent); and 
8.51.16—Pressure filters of all kinds, weigh- 
ing more than 100 kilograms, 0.01 per gross 
kilogram plus 1 percent (these filters were 
previously included in item 8.51.10 dutiable 
at 0.20 per gross kilogram plus 15 percent, 
which has been abolished). 

The import duty on tow of vegetable fiber 
has been greatly increased by changing the 
wording of item 2.30.31, which covered “tow 
of any vegetable fiber,” dutiable at 0.01 per 
gross kilogram plus 3 percent, to read “Waste 
of yarn or thread of vegetable fibers, even 
when having a mixture of other fiber in small 
proportion, imported for regeneration of the 
fiber or for making tow.” A new Classifica- 
tion has been made for tow as follows: Item 
2.30.32—-Tow of any vegetable fiber, for clean- 
ing and greasing, 0.08 plus 25 percent. 

The new tariff classifications are as fol- 
lows: Item 1.24.40—Waste of yarn or thread 
of animal fibers, except silk, imported for 
regeneration of the fiber, 0.08 plus 15 per- 
cent; 1.24.41—-Rags of animal fibers, except 
silk, which, because of their size are clearly 
for regeneration of the fiber, 0.08 plus 15 
percent; 2.30.33—Rags of vegetable fibers, 
which, because of their size are clearly for 
regeneration of the fiber, 0.01 per gross kilo- 
gram plus 3 percent; 3.53.17—Iron or steel 
bale fasteners, 0.05 per gross kilogram plus 
5 percent; 3.53.36—Tubes of iron or steel not 
galvanized, electrically welded in the entire 
length with a diameter of more than 52 but 
not more than 130 millimeters, 0.10 per gross 
kilogram, plus 10 percent; 3.53.37—Tubes and 
pipes of laminated iron or steel, not galvan- 
ized, with an interior diameter of over 30 
centimeters, 0.01 per gross kilogram plus 5 
percent; 5.82.30—Cloth with decorative fig- 
ures, even when having printed, engraved, or 
lithographed characters, used by industry as 
decalcomanias, 2 plus 20 percent; 6.21.10— 
Tetraethyl of lead, 0.01 per gross kilogram 
plus 1 percent; 7.54.35—Paper lined or with 
printed characteristics for registering ap- 
paratus other than calculating apparatus or 
machines, cash registers, typewriters or ma- 
chines for reproducing writing, 0.10 plus 10 
percent; 7.60.04—Helmets of plastic materials, 
even with a frame of cloth, 0.05 each plus 5 
percent; 7.90.93—Eyes of all kinds of any ma- 
terial for dolls or other toys, 1 plus 60 per- 
cent; 8.51.15—Pressure filters of all Kinds, 
when the weight is up to 50 kilograms, 0.20 
per gross kilogram plus 15 percent. 

Minor changes were made in the text of 
various other tariff items without, however, 
modifying the rate of duty, as follows: Item 
3.30.01—The word ‘‘emeralds” is deleted from 
this item as emeralds are included in item 
3.30.00; item 3.32.14, now specifying table- 
ware of vitrified clay has been changed to 
cover tableware of clay, vitrified or not; and 
item 3.56.42 now covering miners’ lamps of 
all kinds, has been modified to include also 
parts for such lamps. 

Another modification in the Mexican im- 
port tariff would require local automobile- 
assembly plants to equip their cars with 
domestic storage batteries, and would pro- 
vide for separate and higher duties on im- 
ported storage batteries when they are used 
as part of the original equipment of locally 
assembled cars. 


Detailed information regarding Mexican 
import-duty rates on any product, as well as 
the official valuations on which the ad 
valorem part of the duty is assessed when 
such valuation is higher than the invoice 
value may be obtained upon request from 
the American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of 
the Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 


IMPORT DUTIES DECREASED ON FEW MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ITEMS, AND INCREASED ON 
SYNTHETIC RESIN DERIVED FROM PHENIC 
AcID; SEVERAL NEW CLASSIFICATIONS 
ESTABLISHED 


The Mexican import duty has been greatly 
decreased on a number of products includ- 
ing pyroxilin-impregnated wool felt, rubber 
cement in large containers, felt shoe count- 
ers, and certain pneumatic rubber balls, and 
an increase was made in the duty on syn- 
thetic resin derived from phenic acid, by 
two decrees dated September 7 and 16, re- 
ported in an airgram of October 3, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at Mexico 
City. These two decrees were published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 30, and 
became effective on October 5, 1949. 

Five new tariff clarifications were estab- 
lished, and other changes of minor signifi- 
cance were made in the tariff nomenclature. 

The import-tariff classifications on which 
duties were reduced with the new rates of 
duty in Mexican pesos per legal kilogram (old 
rates in parentheses), are as follows: 

Item 4.52.02—Felts or sheets of wool not 
embroidered, impregnated with pyroxilin or 
other chemical substance to give them rigid- 
ity, weighing more than 450 grams per square 
meter, 0.10 plus 3 percent of the official val- 
uation or of the invoice value whichever is 
greater (0.20 plus 15 percent); 6.63.06—Solu- 
tions and glues with a base of rubber or 
gutta-percha, when the weight, including 
the immediate container, is more than 5 
kilograms, 0.05 plus 10 percent (0.10 plus 30 
percent—the rate for item 6.63.04, which for- 
merly included this product regardless of the 
size of the container, but which is now 
changed to include only glue in containers 
up to 5 kilograms); 7.31.10—Counters, 
shanks, and toecaps of any material, for foot- 
wear, 0.05 plus 25 percent (0.80 plus 30 per- 
cent—the rate applying to counters, shanks, 
and toecaps of cardboard only, formerly 
classified under item 7.31.11, now abolished) ; 
and 7.43.32—Pneumatic rubber balls, with a 
diameter of more than 55 and up to 66 milli- 
meters, provided that they weigh more than 
45 but not more than 55 grams, as well as 
those which weigh up to 75 grams, entirely 
covered with fabric or felt, 0.01 plus 5 per- 
cent (0.10 plus 15 percent). 

The import duty on “synthetic resins de- 
rived from phenic acid (phenol)” has been 
increased by creating a new classification, 
No. 2.42.26, for that product, dutiable at 0.10 
per gross kilogram plus 20 percent. (These 
resins had been included with those derived 
from phthalic and maleic resins in items 
2.42.24, dutiable at 0.05 per gross kilogram 
plus 3 percent.) 

Five new classifications were made in the 
import tariff, dutiable as follows, in pesos 
per legal kilogram except where otherwise 
indicated: 

Item 1.20.11—Preparations in the form of 
powder used in child dietetics containing 
casein, protolysates, or their derivatives, even 
when carbohydrates and fats have been 
added, with 15 percent or more of proteins 
(or its equivalent in nitrogen), 0.40 plus 25 
percent; 1.30.02—Whole hides tanned with- 
out the hair, each weighing more than 600 
grams but not more than 1 kilogram, pro- 
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vided that their thickness is from one-half 
to 1 millimeter, 0.50 plus 3 percent; 3.53.09— 
Wire of iron or steel not round, provided that 
its diameter equivalent in round wire does 
not exceed 10 millimeters, 0.05 per gross kilo- 
gram plus 3 percent; 3.54.08—Nails of iron or 
steel up to 15 millimeters long and brads of 
the same material without a head, of rec- 
tangular cut, up to 30 millimeters in length, 
0.05 plus 10 percent; and 7.57.21—Cards, time 
schedules, guides of all kinds and for the 
exclusive use of air, land, and ocean-trans- 
portation companies, operating abroad, pro- 
vided that their use is merely for the 
information of travelers, and when printed 
in any language except Spanish, duty-free. 

Tariff classification No. 6.06.13 has been 
changed by the deletion of the word “glycol.” 
Item 8.71.02—Tool cases and boxes, dutiable 
at 0.10 plus 20 percent, has been abolished. 

Mexican import-duty rates as well as the 
Official valuations used for assessing the ad 
valorem part of the duty when these valua- 
tions are higher than the invoice value, may 
be obtained upon request from the American 
Republics Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Field Offices 
of the Department of Commerce. 


New Zealand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WELLINGTON 
Dated September 26, 1949) 


The Finance Minister announced on Sep- 
tember 19 that the New Zealand pound had 
been devalued in parity with sterling and 
that the Reserve Bank had set new tele- 
graphic transfer rates of buying, $2.7991, and 
selling, $2.7586, effective September 20. The 
Minister stated that the increase in the price 
of dollar products would be absorbed with- 
out appreciably affecting the New Zealand 
economy inasmuch as the great bulk of New 
Zealand trade is with the United Kingdom. 
He also said that the New Zealand standard 
of living should not be directly affected, as 
only 12 percent, largely capital goods, of to- 
tal imports come from dollar countries. The 
Minister anticipates a substantial increase 
in direct exports to dollar areas and through 
practical stoppages of third-party exchange 
margin operations in New Zealand products 
to dollar countries. 

The Reserve Bank purchase price for clean 
gold bullion increased from £8 8s. 6d. ($33.94) 
to £12 4s. 6d. ($34.23) per fine ounce. Gold 
production, affected adversely by the New 
Zealand pound appreciation in August 1948 
and increased later costs last June, was ex- 
pected to be increased by the stimulus of 
the higher price. The Reserve Bank will 
continue buying the total output. The offi- 
cials of the Martha gold mine, the closing 
of which was previously reported, state that 
operations will continue at least until the 
end of 1950. The Finance Minister said that 
the question of the reimposition of the gold 
tax will require further study. Gold duties 
totaling £1 14s. 8d. an ounce, including 12s. 
6d. export tax, had been remitted. 

Import licenses to the value of $1,5Q0,000 
(£375,000) for charge against the 1950 import- 
licensing schedule for American harvesting 
machinery for current crop use, which was 
announced prior to devaluation, was believed 
unaffected by devaluation. The Minister of 
Finance announced that only goods consid- 
ered essential will be imported from the 
United States. He believes that the pro- 
posal of a dollar loan for capital goods for 
balancing the current trade deficit is still 
worthwhile and that negotiations will con- 
tinue. 
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Import-license holders for United States 
and Canadian goods, if covered by forward 
purchase of exchange, need only apply for 
additional import license for the increased 
value without exchange authority. If the 
license is not so covered, the applicants must 
apply for exchange authority in addition. 

Air line fares from New Zealand to North 
America are expected to increase by at least 
£50 after consultation of BOAC with the 
International Air Transport § Association. 
Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. is reported to 
have had an operating loss of £85,000 and 
BCPA, a loss of £48,387, for the year ended 
March 31. The annual railway report shows 
an operating loss for the year ended March 
31, of £1,102,866, despite increased revenue 
resulting from higher freight and passenger 
rates. The report mentions that increased 
wages and the extra cost of imported fuel 
oil and coal were principally responsible for 
the higher expenditure. A multiple-unit 
electric service instituted between Welling- 
ton and Paekakariki, was stated by the rail- 
way’s general manager to be the start of 
urbanization of a large area. 

The annual report of the Labor Depart- 
ment shows expansion of the labor force from 
707,600 in October 1947 to 717,500 as of Oc- 
tober 1948, with the weekly wage payout in- 
creasing from £2,971,469 to £3,239,908. The 
Minister of Works states that hydroelectric 
development has first priority in labor and 
materials. Projects presently planned will 
cost an estimated £54,000,000 over the next 7 
years. The building control amendment 
permits the increase of 150 square feet to all 
houses of more than 1,300 square feet. 

The first publication of the new consumer 
price index, using the base of 1,000 for the 
first quarter of 1949, shows a group figure of 
1,002 for the second quarter, with food prices 
up 7 points. No comparison with the war- 
time price index which was discarded on 
December 15, 1948, is available 

The Reserve Bank's sterling balance on 
September 14 fell to £48,145,100, the lowest 
since February 23 and £10,800,000 lower than 
the high of June 29. The gold reserve in- 
creased by £31,846 from the figure on August 
17 to £3,449,583 on September 14; advances to 
marketing organizations increased by £1,171,- 
547 to £4,425,064; and for other purposes re- 
mained constant at £31,000,000. The note is- 
sue declined by £78,546 to £50,690,632; state 
deposits, by £551,773 to £6,141,141; and trad- 
ing bank deposits, by £2,145,387 to £78,679,- 
083 

National-income statistics published, com- 
paring New Zealand income during the pe- 
riod 1938-39 to 1948-49 show (in million 
pounds) that national income increased 
from 194.1 to 419; direct taxation, from 24 to 
94; indirect taxation, from 21 to 46; income 
tax, from 9.3 to 49; and social-security tax, 
from 5.5 to 29.4. 

The parliamentary committee established 
November 1947 to i 
picture industry tabled the report recom- 
mending measures to prevent the existing 
theater chains from merging or growing 
larger; to protect independent exhibitors as 
well as strengthening their supply; and to 
broaden powers of the Film Industry Board 
to deal with disputes in industry. The re- 
port considers that the National Film Unit, 
producing topical and documentary films 
is fulfilling a useful function and should be 
further developed 


nvestigate the motion- 





Travancore may become one of the im- 
portant jute-producing centers in India in 
the very nearfuture. Arrangements are well 
under way to bring an additional 20,000 
acres under jute cultivation this year, the 
Indian Government says. At present jute is 
being grown over a stretch of 400 acres as 
an experimental measure 


Swaziland 
Economic Conditions 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 19 
UNDERTAKE AFFORESTATION PROJECT 


The Colonial Development Corporation, 
which was established by the United King. 
dom Government in 1948 to undertake de. 
velopmental schemes to increase food anq 
raw-material supplies within the British 
Empire, plans to undertake an afforestation 
project in Swaziland The corporation, 
which already has undertaken a number of 
developmental schemes in the colonies, in. 
cluding a poultry and general-farming proj. 
ect in Gambia and a tung-growing project in 
Nyasaland, recently announced in London 
that it has completed negotiations for the 
purchase of about 100,000 acres of grasslands 
in the drainage of the Great Usutu River in 
Swaziland. The project calls for the affores- 
tation of this land with suitable species of 
fast-growing conifers which will result in the 
establishment within Swaziland of a large 
forestry industry. The project calls initially 
for the employment of some 1,500 people in 
that area 

Swaziland is one of three British colonia] 
territories in southern Africa known as the 
High Commission Territories, the other two 
areas being Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Basutoland. All three territories are admin- 
istered through the United Kingdom's Com- 
monwealth Relations Office by a High Com- 


missioner located in the Union of South 
Africa 
Swaziland is a small, relatively under- 


developed territory landlocked between 
Mozambique and the Union of South Africa. 
It has an area of 6,705 square miles and a 
population of 181,000, of which more than 98 
percent are native Bantus. The most im- 
portant feature of Swaziland’s economy is 
the mining of asbestos and gold, although the 
territory is primarily pastoral and is largely 
self-supporting in food requirements. The 
territory's economic life is closely linked with 
the Union of South Africa 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8, 
1948, under United Kingdom, for announce- 
ment of the formation of the Colonial De- 
FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of January 10, 1949, under 
Gambia, for announcement of the food-pro- 
duction project in that area, and ForEIGN 


velopment Corporation See also 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 21, 1949, 
under Nyasaland, for announcement of the 
tung-oil project in that area. | 


Thailand 
laliall( 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


On September 5, 1949, the Exchange Control 
Division of the Bank Thailand issued 
Notice to Authorized Banks No. 56, which pro- 


vides that in the case of any quality dispute 
or any other claims under which the original 
price of exports is reduced, the Thai exporter 
hall first surrender the foreign currency in 
the original account and then apply, through 
his banker, to the Exchange Control Division 
f Such application must be 


ary evidence which 


or a deduction 
accompanied by documen 
would satisfy the authorities that the deduc- 
tion is justified However, expenses such as 
freight, handling charges, and agents’ com- 
mission incurred in connection with the 
shipment of the goods and payable in the 
foreign currency concerned, may be deducted 
from the amount returned to the Exchange 
Control Division. 
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of International Trade, Department of 
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Commerce. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


DENMARK OFFERS MEXICO VESSELS TO 
TRANSPORT PRODUCTS 


The Mexican Ministry of National Economy 
was offered by a Copenhagen, Denmark, firm 
the use of two vessels each month to trans- 
port frozen meats and other refrigerated 
products destined for European markets, 
states the foreign press 

Up to this time Mexico has encountered 
difficulties in making shipments to Europe 
because of lack of shipping and delay in 
transit caused by nonscheduled carriers The 
two ships offered are 500 tons each and will 
be able to effect deliveries with more speed 
and promptness from Mexican and United 
States ports where the cargo is stockpiled 
for shipment to Europe 

These new facilities should assist Mexico 
in increasing its sales of meat products, 
especially as orders also are being rec eived 
from the United States for European markets 
under the ECA program 


Coffee 
BRAZIL'S EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Brazil in July 1949 
totaled 1,691,895 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
which is about 200,000 bags more than the 
monthly average during the past year. Lead- 
ing destinations of exports in July were the 
United States with 900,170 bags; France, 
185,491 bags, the Netherlands, 96,585 bags; 
and Belgium and Argentina, 81,841 and 81,217 
bags, respectively. 

Although official statistics of exports in 
August are not available, the press reported 
the total at 1,864,347 bags. The heavy rate 
of exports during the first 2 months of the 
1949-50 marketing year (July 1, 1949—-August 
31, 1950) probably reflects a desire on the 
part of importers to improve their inventory 
positions in view of the prospective scarcity 
of coffee prior to the 1950 harvest It is 
believed that stocks in Brazil at the end of 
June 1950 will not greatly exceed the normal 
working port stocks of some 3,000,000 bags. 


Grains and Products 
ARGENTINE RICE ESTIMATE 


Trade sources expect an increase of 10 to 
20 percent above last year in the area planted 
to rice in Argentina for the 1949-50 crop. 
The acreage planted in 1948-49 is estimated 
at about 52.000 (about 128,492 
acres). Factors stimulating the acreage in- 
crease are the high prices which followed 
removal of price ceilings in April 1949, the 
continued high level of consumer demand, 
and the lack of 
imports. 


hectares 


foreign exchange for rice 


The increase in rice plantings this year 
would tend to be even greater than the 10 
to 20 percent expected, except for the limit- 
Ing shortages of agricultural machinery, 
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pumping equipment, and labor. If expecta- 
tions are realized, rice acreage in 1949-50 may 
be the greatest on record, exceeding the peak 
of 55,850 hectares (about 138,005 acres) re- 
corded for 1943-44. 

If 60,000 hectares are planted in 1949 and 
yields are near the 1944-48 average, the new 
crop may total approximately 150,000 metric 
tons of rough rice. This would be the second 
largest yield on record, exceeding all harvests 
except that of 1943-44 when output was 
174,000 tons as a result of extraordinary 
average yield. The 1948-49 production was 
estimated by trade circles at about 120,000 
metric tons. 


DECREE ON INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT, MEXICO 


Following approval by the Senate, the Pres- 
ident of Mexico issued a decree dated Sep- 
tember 9, 1949, and published in the Diario 
Oficial for September 17, approving the 
International Wheat Agreement. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RICE INDUSTRY, PERU 


Latest estimates by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture for the 1949 rice harvest in Peru 
place the production of milled rice at 99,820 
metric tons. This is about 72 percent of the 
record harvest in 1948 of 137,877 tons but 
is about 12,400 tons more than preliminary 
estimates this year. Previously, it was esti- 
mated that only 38,000 hectares were seeded 
this year (1 hectare=—2.471 acres) but the 
present estimate is 47,108 hectares, which is 
slightly larger than the 1947 planting. 

Two rice mills were remodeled and enlarged 
for this year’s crop in the coastal area, one 
in southern Peru and the other in the ex- 
treme north. A new mill with a capacity of 
10 tons a day was built near San Ramon in 
the Yurimaguas region of the Jungle, which 
may increase the production of rice in that 
part of eastern Peru. Only 1 percent of the 
rice acreage of Peru is in the so-called jungle 
area, 10 percent in southern Peru, and the 
remainder is in the northern coastal valleys. 

It is not probable that Peru will have any 
foreign trade in rice for some time. Imports 
of rice are prohibited, and, although the 
1949 harvest is not adequate for the allo- 
cated local consumption, the carry-over of 
stocks from the record crop of 1948 appears 
to be sufficient for consumption this year. 
It is probable that the national consumption 
will be limited to local production for the 
next year or more because of the ban on 
imports imposed as an economy measure. 


Poultry and Products 


ENGLAND PROVIDES FOR DRIED EGGS FOR 
PRIORITY CONSUMERS 


Children under 5 years of age and ex- 
pectant mothers in England again are able, 
as priority consumers, to obtain one “packet” 
of domestic-pack dried eggs every 8 weeks, 
free of points. This measure became effec- 
tive on September 11, 1949, and will con- 
tinue until further notice. 

In accordance with an announcement by 
the Ministry of Food, this allowance will be 
obtainable only from the retailer with whom 


the priority consumer is registered for shell 
eggs. However, priority consumers who are 
registered with domestic poultry keepers and 
whose ration books are endorsed “P. K.” will 
be allowed to buy dried eggs from any re- 
tailer. 

Retailers will record purchases of dried 
eggs by marking the letters “DE” on the egg 
coupons in the appropriate ration books 
(R. B. 7 for expectant mothers and R. B. 2 
for children under 5). 


Spices and Related Products 


EXPORTS OF PEPPER FROM MALAYA 


In the first half of 1949 Malaya exported 
2,166.46 tons of black pepper, as compared 
with 2,207.08 tons in the last half of 1948 
and 2,485.25 tons in the first 6 months of 
1948, resulting in decreases of 1.84 percent 
and 12.83 percent, respectively. 

Malaya’s best markets in the first half 
of 1949, were the Netherlands which ac- 
counted for 442.12 tons, or 20.41 percent; 
British countries in Asia, 281.82 tons or 13.01 
percent; Brazil, 218.63 tons or 10.09 percent; 
and the United States, 133.60 tons or 6.17 
percent. Shipments of black pepper to the 
United States in the first half of 1949 showed 
decreases of 74.31 percent from the 520 tons 
exported in the last half of 1948 and 84.10 
percent from the 840 tons exported in the 
first 6 months of 1948. 

Exports of white pepper from Malaya dur- 
ing the January June period of 1949 totaled 
865.65 tons, representing decreases of 46.98 
percent and 55.85 percent in comparison with 
1,632.64 tons shipped during the preceding 
half year and 1,960.77 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. falaya’s leading pur- 
chasers of white pepper during the first half 
of 1949 were the Union of South Africa which 
took 227.77 tons or 26.31 percent of the total 
exports; Australia, 134.56 toms or 15.54 per- 
cent; the Netherlands, 117.50 tons or 13.57 
percent; United Kingdom, 100 tons or 11.55 
percent; and the United States, 51 tons or 
5.89 percent. There was an increase of 31 
tons or 155 percent in exports to the United 
States as compared with 20 tons in the last 
half of 1948. 


Vegetables and Products 


PRODUCTION ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN 
PULSE CROPS 


The September estimate of dry-bean pro- 
duction in Canada indicated that this year’s 
crop of 1,717,000 bushels is the largest since 
1941 and the third largest in the 42 years on 
record. Acreage changes from 1948 were rela- 
tively small (93,100 acres in 1949 and 92,400 
acres in 1948), but yields were higher than 
last year and higher than average in all 
Provinces except Quebec, where last summer’s 
drought held yields to 14 bushels per acre, 
moderately below average. Ontario had 87 
percent of the acreage and 90 percent of the 
production. The bean area in southwestern 
Ontario was not affected by the drought 
which hit eastern Ontario, and bean yields 
there are running almost 20 percent above 
average. 
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The 1949 production of dry peas in Canada 
was the smallest in the 42 years on record— 
878,000 bushels—and was 40 percent less than 


last year’s crop of 1,477,000 bushels. Acreage 
was 30 percent smaller for the Dominion as 
a whole (57,900 acres as compared with 
82,200 acres), and yields were reduced by 
drought in the two most important produc- 
ing Provinces, Ontario and Quebec. How- 
ever, acreage in British Columbia was higher. 
Estimated yields in the Dominion are about 
15 percent lower than last year (15.2 bushels 
per acre as against 18 bushels last year) and 
moderately lower than average. 

Most peas are grown under contract, and 
the nonavailability of ECA dollars for the 
purchase of Canadian peas by the United 
Kingdom discouraged the contracting of 
acreages as large as in recent years. 

A British Columbia company has developed 
a quick-boiling pea which it is hoped will 
find general public acceptance and, if aggres- 
sively merchandised, will result in a reversal 
of the long-time decrease in dry-pea produc- 
tion. 

The Canadian dry-pea estimates include 
not only dry boiling peas but also dry seed 
peas for the production of fresh market and 
canning peas. Furthermore, dry peas grown 
for livestock feed are included in the esti- 
mates. Following the large production of 
seed peas in 1948, a major portion of which 
remained unsold at the end of the normal 
marketing season, almost no acreage was con- 
tracted for seed production in 1949; require- 
ments for seed peas in the spring of 1950 
will be met from the carry-over of 1948 seed 
peas. Production of seed peas is relatively 
more important in the Prairie Provinces than 
elsewhere, so acreage reductions this year 
were greater there than elsewhere. In Mani- 
toba and Alberta, acreages were more than 60 
percent lower than in 1948. 

The Ontario Bean Growers’ Marketing 
Board handles practically all the Ontario 
crop. The initial payment to growers for the 
1949 crop is $3 per bushel, although the estab- 
lished price set for this year is $3.50 and 
$3.60, or $0.50 below last year’s price. The 
$0.50 difference is held back by the associa- 
tion and used to help dispose of any surplus 
that may be difficult to handle. 

The 1949 peas will sell much below last 
year’s prices apparently, partly because of a 
large carry-over of the hard boiling peas. 
The grower’s contracts, under which seed 
is supplied, simply calls for current prices 
to be paid in the fall. In previous years the 
carry-over has been cleared up by the ex- 
ports but beginning with the 1948 crop a 
carry-over has developed. However, the mar- 
ket appears to remain steady at $3.50 to $3.60 
per bushel. 

In this connection there has been some 
complaint in British Columbia about alleged 
dumping of United States peas, and one com- 
plaint indicated that if the peas continue to 
come in at “dump” prices growers will be 
discouraged against production next year. 


PoTATO SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Estimates of the 1949 output of potatoes in 
Spain vary from about 3,300,000 to 3,500,000 
metric tons, as compared with a crop of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 tons in 1948. The an- 
ticipated increase is attributed in *large 
measure to greater acreage, rather than to 
improved growing conditions. Although no 
data are available, it is widely recognized 
that the area planted to potatoes in 1949 is 
much larger than the 1948 planting. 

The most-recent year for which final of- 
ficial statistics are available is 1946. In that 
year, 2,557,591 metric tons of potatoes were 
produced on 362,079 hectares (1 hectare- 
2.471 acres). 

Sweetpotatoes are relatively unimportant 
in Spain, and little information on the cur- 
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rent situation is available. The area planted 
in 1946 amounted to 9,934 hectares and pro- 
duction to 151,162 tons. The 1949 plantings 
probably total about 10,000 hectares and 
production is expected to be between 150,000 
and 160,000 tons. 

Imports of potatoes were heavy early in 
1949 because of the short crop in the fall 
and winter of 1948. In the first 5 months of 
1949, 210,500 metric tons of potatoes were im- 
ported as compared with only 45,100 tons in 
the calendar year 1948 and 51,800 tons in 
1947. It is not known what proportion was 
for consumption and what for seed, but it is 
said that probably at least 50 percent was 
consumed. Denmark, France, and the Neth- 
erlands supplied about 95 percent of the total 
volume. Germany reentered the market with 
a small quantity of seed potatoes. 


Nonferrous Metals 


CHROME ORE, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Output of chrome ore in the Union of South 
Africa in May 1949 totaled 40,252 short tons 
compared with 38,517 tons in April and the 
monthly average of 37,912 tons in 1948 

Exports of chrome ore also were higher in 
May, totaling 32,415 tons compared with only 
26,477 tons in April and the 1948 monthly 
average of 27,833 tons. Exports in 1948 totaled 
332,869 short tons. As shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation, most of the 1948 exports 
went to the United States. 
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BAUXITE SHIPMENTS, SURINAM 


Shipments of bauxite from Surinam in the 
second quater of 1949 totaled 481,681 metric 


tons. This quantity is 30,000 tons greater 
than shipments in the preceding quater ang 
makes a total of 933,000 tons for the first ¢ 
months of 1949. The lower first-quarter ex. 
port tonnage is attributed to a labor stoppage 
at one of the mines, which prevented any 
bauxite shipments from being made ip 
March. 

The mining of bauxite during the secong 
quarter of 1949 continued without serioug 
delays, although high water in the Parag 
Creek, caused by heavy rains, flooded part 
of the workings of one of the two producers 
for a short time. 


TIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, THAILAND 


Production of tin in concentrates in Thai. 
land totaled 3,647 long tons in the first hal 
of 1949 which more than doubled the 1,733 
tons in the same period last year, according 
to preliminary figures of the Thai Depart- 
ment of Mines. The increase in production 
is due mainly to the restoration of 11 dredges 
since the first of the year which brings the 
total now in use to 21. 

Exports of tin in concentrates, by Thailand, 
during the first 5 months of 1949 totaled 
2,859 long tons, shared equally by the United 
States and Malaya. 


EXPORTS OF COPPER, BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports of copper from the Belgian Congo 
in the first quarter of 1949 totaled 39,904 
metric tons compared with 39,306 tons in the 
fourth quarter of 1948 

Exports for later quarters in 1949 probably 
will reflect this year’s lower output caused 
by a decrease in the availability of electric 
power. An unusually small amount of pre- 
cipitation during the last rainy season re- 
sulted in inadequate water supplies for 
Francqui Power Plant at Cornet Falls. The 
reserve steam plants at Jadotville and Lu- 
bumbashi were placed in service, but coal 
deliveries impeded by transportation difficul- 
ties, particularly on the Rhodesian Railroads, 
made it impossible to operate them at full 
capacity. 

The latest forecast places the year's total 
output at 140,000 tons, lowest since 1939 
and 15,000 tons below the 1948 level. This 
is expected to be the last year in which power 
shortages will be experienced. The Bia 
Power Plant, down the Lufira River from the 
Francqui plant, is expected to be in full oper- 
ation by early 1950. 

The attached table shows the exports of 
Belgian Congo copper by destination for the 
fourth quarter 1948 and first quarter of 1949. 


Belgian Congo Copper Exports 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN MANCHURIA, CHINA 


Rapid progress is reported in the rehabili- 
tation of the mines and processing plants of 
nonferrous ores in Manchuria. Work has 
been resumed at Shihtsuitze Copper Mining 
Plant at Panshih, Kirin, the largest copper 
mine in Manchuria. This plant, a subsidiary 
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of the Mukden Metallurgical and Refining 
Head Factory, produces 300 tons of copper ore 
daily. 

Resumption of work at several other points 
is planned by the Northeast Nonferrous 
Metals Control Bureau which has direct con- 
trol of the more than 100 organizational units 
comprising the nonferrous industry in Man- 
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Present plans provide for the annual 
roduction of 1,500 tons of copper and 3,000 
tons of lead. 

The Mukden Metallurgical and Refining 
Plant when originally built by the Japanese 


churia. 


was designed for the refining of gold. How- 
ever, critical shortages brought about by the 
war forced them to shift to the refining of 
copper, zinc, and lead. The plant was small 
and its former equipment was not well coor- 
dinated. At present it is equipped to refine 
electrolytically copper, zinc, and lead. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION IN TAIWAN, CHINA, 
TEMPORARILY HALTED 


The Taiwan Aluminum Corporation plant 
at Kaohsiung suspended operations on Sep- 
tember 10, when bauxite supplies from Muk- 
den, China, were cut off. The Corporation 
expects to resume production within 2 
months with bauxite imported from Bintan 
Island, Indonesia. 


CHROME MINING, CYPRUS 


Operations at the Cyprus Chrome Co., Ltd., 
mine expanded in 1948, and the labor posi- 
tion became more stable than during other 
recent years. A premium scheme on pro- 
duction was introduced and resulted in a de- 
crease in absenteeism and an increase in out- 
put with practically the same under-ground 
force as was employed during the preceding 
year. 

Exports of chrome ore totaled 6,790 long 
tons of lump ore and concentrates in 1948 
compared with 5,200 tons in the preceding 
year. The 1948 exports were valued at 
£40,890 (US$163,560). 


STEADY INCREASE IN CYPRUS ASBESTOS 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Asbestos production in Cyprus has in- 
creased steadily during the postwar years, 
rising from 3,508 short tons in 1945 to 8,935 
tons in 1948. Increased mechanization and 
a more-plentiful labor supply enabled the 
mines to achieve the higher output in 1948 
despite a labor stoppage and delayed com- 
mencement of production because of un- 
usually late rains Asbestos mining in 
Cyprus is restricted to only 9 months of the 
year because weather conditions make winter 
operation impossible. 

There was a brisk demand for the grades 
of fiber produced, and market conditions 
were expected to remain favorable. Output 
was expected to be maintained if not in- 
creased during the 1949 production season. 
In 1948 the Cyprus Asbestos Mines, Ltd., 
erected a small plant to manufacture asbestos 
cement sheets for sale on the domestic 
market. 

Exports of asbestos, as shown in the accom- 
panying table, kept pace with production in 
the postwar period, reaching a total of 8,938 
short tons in 1948, valued at £374,940 
($1,488,760) . 


Erports of Ashe Stos Fibe Fr. Cyprus 


Produc 
ear ux rts 
Yea tion Expo 
| 
Short tons | Short tons 
1945 3, 50S | 3, 858 
1946 4, 56 7,399 
1947 7, 400 7, Sti4 
1948 &. O35 8, 43S 
! 

SOURCE: Annual Report of the Inspector of Mines, 


Cyprus 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION, GREECE 


Bauxite production in Greece in the second 
quarter of 1949 totaled 19,163 metric tons, 
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compared with an output of 12,901 tons in 
the preceding quarter. Exports in the second 
quarter totaled 6,560 metric tons, compared 
with exports of 20,325 tons in the first quarter. 

The Eleusis mine continued to be the lone 
producer of bauxite in Greece, although it is 
plentiful on the mainland and a few Greek 
islands. Prior to World War II, the bauxite 
mines of Parnasos were the best-equipped 
and most active in production and export, 
but insecurity in this mountainous region 
prohibited reconstruction and operation of 
the mines. Reopening of the bauxite mines 
on Armorgos Island has been delayed. 

Efforts were being made to locate suitable 
markets for Eleusis bauxite. Norway and 
Sweden appeared to be the only interested 
buyers, but they appear to be stocked with 
reserves, so that only small tonnages are 
required monthly. Stocks of broken ore ready 
for export amounted to approximately 20,000 
tons in June. Nevertheless, production at 
the mines was being continued daily in an- 
ticipation of more favorable market condi- 
tions. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT ACQUIRES 
MINING FIRM IN INDIA 


The Travancore Minerals Co., a foreign 
concern engaged in mining mineral sands in 
Travancore State, India, recently was ac- 
quired by the Government of the United 
States of Travancore and Cochin at a cost of 
1,300,000 rupees ($390,000). The acquisition 
is part of the Government’s policy of exploita- 
tion and development of the natural re- 
sources of the State. 


CHROME-ORE Exports, INDIA 


Exports of chrome ore from India totaled 
900 tons in the second quarter of 1949 and 
were valued at 77,687 rupees (1 rupee equaled 
approximately $0.30 U. S. currency through 
June 1949) all of which went to the United 
States. No exports of chrome ore were re- 
ported in the first quarter. 


CopPpER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
NORWAY 


Norwegian production of copper ores and 
concentrates has been slowly increasing 
since the war, but is still far below the pre- 
war rate. In 1938 production of copper ores 
and concentrates reached 35,105 metric tons 
(metal content), whereas in 1948 production 
was only 20,194 tons and in 1947 the output 
amounted to 19,142 tons. 

Refined-copper output in 1948 was 8,674 
tons, compared with 7,923 tons in 1947. 
Most of the copper mines were handicapped 
by a manpower shortage in 1948, but both 
mines and refineries were aided by addi- 
tional electric power resulting from improved 
water supplies. 

As shown in the accompanying table, ex- 
ports of both copper concentrates and refined 
copper during 1948 increased over the pre- 
ceding year whereas exports of copper matte 
declined. 


Copper Exports, Norway 


Item 1947 1948 
Metric tons | Metric tons 
Ores and concentrates (metal 
content 230 597 
Matte 14, 727 12, 248 
Refined copper 6, 290 | 8, 067 
Source: Norwegian Central Bureau of Statistics. 


JAPAN’S MANGANESE IMPORTS INCREASE 


Japan imported 22,635 metric tons of 
manganese ore during the first 6 months of 


1949; 13,216 tons from India; 8,700 tons from 
the Philippine Republic; and 719 tons from 
China. In 1948, Japanese manganese im- 
ports totaled 37,539 tons. There were no 
imports of managanese ore into Japan in 
1946 and 1947. 


ZINC SITUATION, NORWAY 


Production of zinc concentrates in Norway 
rose to 9,969 tons (zine content) in 1948, 
compared with 8,729 tons in 1947. In addi- 
tion to the locally produced concentrates, 
Norway refines considerable quantities of 
imported ores. Production of zinc metal 
was 42,000 tons in 1948, a substantial increase 
over the 1947 figures of 34,580 tons. The 
Norwegian Zinc Co.’s production exceeded 
all,records since 1939 but full production was 
not achieved because of difficulties in ob- 
taining foreign ores. 

During 1948 only a small portion of Nor- 
way’s zinc concentrates was exported—564 
tons to Belgium. Zinc-metal exports, how- 
ever, are large and rose from 23,957 tons in 
1947 to 30,338 tons in 1948. Despite the in- 
crease, the 1948 figure was considerably lower 
than the 1938 exports of 44,000 tons. 


URANIUM REPORTED IN LERIDA PROVINCE, 
SPAIN 


Uranium reportedly was found in the 
Santa Matilde mine in the Province of 
Lerida, Spain. Preliminary metallurgical 
tests are said to confirm the presence of 
this ore in the samples tested. 


CHROMITE EXPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkey’s chromite exports for the first 
half of 1949 totaled 125,069 metric tons, some 
27,000 tons below the 1948 half-yearly rate. 
The abnormally low export level in the first 
quarter was nearly offset by the movement 
of 94,000 tons from Turkey in the second 
quarter. 

The United States continued to be the 
leading market for Turkish chromite durin, 
the second quarter, receiving 74,056 tons as 
compared with 20,673 tons in the first quar- 
ter. A comparison of the 1948 quarterly rate 
with exports during the first two quarters of 
1949 is shown by country of destination in 
the accompanying table. France and Aus- 
tria were Turkey’s next best markets in 
recent periods. 


Chromite Exports, Turkey 


[In metric tons] 


1949 
1948 a 
Country of destination | quarterly 
average First Second 
quarter | quarter 
Total 76, 526 30, 866 94, 209 
Austria_- 4, 840 2, 796 | 6, 613 
Belgium 390 - 
Czechoslovakia 235 2, 920 ‘bee 
France 6, 149 6, 024 
Germany ‘ 2, 516 
Italy 377 620 500 
Norway . 1,811 500 
Sweden 670 2, 000 
United Kingdom 1, 596 1, 467 4, 000 
Australia 650 a 
Canada 279 . 5 
United States 59, 919 20, 673 74, 056 


Source: Central Office of Statistics. 


ANTIMONY SMELTER PLACED IN OPERATION 
IN TURKEY 


Although second-quarter-1949 exports of 
antimony ore from Turkey showed a slight 
improvement over the preceding quarter, 
they were still far below the 1948 quarterly 
rate of 380 metric tons. Exports in the first 





and second quarters were 102 tons and 107 
tons of concentrates, respectively. (Turkey’s 
concentrates average 50 percent metal.) 
Belgium received ali the first-quarter ship- 
ments of antimony, whereas all second-quar- 
ter exports went to Germany. 

A new antimony smelter recently was 
Placed in operation by the Ozdemir Antimian 
Mines. The smelter’s capacity is more than 
sufficient for Turkey’s domestic requirements 
and antimony probably will be offered for 
export in the form of regulus. 


COPPER PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Production of blister and fire-refined cop- 
per in the Union of South Africa in June de- 
creased slightly tctaling 3,152 short tons 
compared with 3,535 short tons in May. Out- 
put of copper matte increase in June amount- 
ing to 112 tons, compared with 76 tons in May 
(copper content approximately 28!, to 29 
percent). 

Exports in June included 5,634 tons of fire- 
refined and blister copper and 115 tons of 
copper matte. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Mica Exports, INDIA 


The trend in mica production in Bihar, 
India, showed a slight improvement in the 
second quarter of 1949 judging by arrivals at 
Calcutta from Bihar, totaling 2,791 long tons, 
an increase of 153 tons from the 2,638 tons 
received in the first quarter. 

Exports of all mica (including block, split- 
tings, films, and waste) from Calcutta totaled 
3,905 tons in the second quarter and were 
182 tons higher than the 3,723 tons shipped 
in the first quarter. Exports of mica from 
Madras also increased from 543 tons in the 
first quarter to 773 tons in the second quarter. 

According to preliminary figures, there 
were increases in the exports of all types of 
mica, except block mica. Exports of all types 
of mica in the first half of the year were 
valued at 32,917,347 rupees. The United 
States continued to be the leading customer 
and took exports valued at 22,976,938 rupees, 
almost 70 percent of the total export value. 
Exports of all types of mica during the first 
half of 1949 are shown by country of destina- 
tion in the accompanying table. 


Mica Exports, India, First 6 Months of 


1949 
In long t 
Films ’ 
Grou! i 
Country of = Cor : 
destination Block wn Weems scrap 
a ee waste 
To 167 672 4() , OOF 
United States m4 910 v0 7 
United Kingdom 18 1, 362 2 2, 186 
Germany 26 9 45 
France 3 12. ] 
Italy 10 4 
Canada ] 47 
Japan 13 4 P. 
Other countries 12 4 l 45 


¥ } 


Source: Official Customs Data 


GRAPHITE PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


The Skaland Graphite Co., partly con- 
trolled by British capital, produces all of 
Norway's graphite. Since the war, the com- 
pany’s operations on the island of Senja 
have been affected by a number of adverse 
conditions, including a fire in the generating 


32 





plant and a flood caused by a broken dam. 
Production in 1948 totaled only 1,125 metric 
tons of concentrates (84 percent graphite) 
compared with 2,519 tons in 1947. Prewar 
annual production totaled about 3,500 tons 
of concentrates. Graphite exports declined 
in 1948, totaling only 951 tons compared with 
2,082 tons in 1947. More than one-third of 
the 1948 exports went to the United Kingdom. 

Small-scale attempts were made to develop 
another graphite deposit at Jennestad, lo- 
cated in the Lofoten Islands, but no com- 
mercial production took place. 


TALC-MAGNESITE DEPOSIT REPORTED IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


Large deposits of talc-magnesite rock are 
reported in the Cobb River Valley in Nelson 
on South Island, New Zealand, and research 
is being undertaken to separate magnesite 
and pure talc by a flotation process. 


ASBESTOS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Output of asbestos in the Union of South 
Africa in May totaled 5,485 short tons, com- 
pared with 4,597 tons in April and the 
monthly average of 3,786 tons in 1948 

Exports of asbestos were higher in May 
than in April and exceeded the 1948 monthly 
rate of 3,212 tons Exports in April and 
May amounted to 3,483 tons and 3,647 tons, 
respectivey. Exports of all types of asbest« 
in 1948 are shown in the accompanying table. 


Union of South Africa’s Asbestos Exports, 
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Office .quipment 
and Supplies 


TYPEWRITER SALES AND IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Typewriter sales in Brazil in 1948 were 
estimated to have totaled 40,000 units, 60 
percent of which were divided equally be- 
tween the cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo. Although this sales volume was 
double the annual prewar average, it rep- 
resented a decrease of about 30 percent as 
compared with 1947 sales. Trade sources 
feel confident that, barring further tighten- 
ing of exchange restrictions, typewriter sales 
in 1949 and 1950 will remain at the 1948 
level. 

Some competition has been experienced 
from Italy in standard models and from 
Switzerland in the portable field. Retail 
prices for United States machines are slightly 
higher than for comparable European type- 
writers. Despite this price advantage en- 


joyed by European makes, the immediate 
outlook appears bright for continued sub- 
stantial sales of United States machines. 


TYPEWRITER IMPORTS, MEXICO 


Typewriter imports into Mexico increaseq 
steadily from 2,718 units in 1943 to 2514) 
units in 1948. The devaluation of the peso 
in July 1948 was one of the principal factors 
which resulted in diminished imports in the 
last 3 months of 1948 and the first 6 months 
of 1949. The United States supplied 958 
percent of Mexico’s imports of typewriters in 
1948, with Switzerland and Sweden combin. 
ing to provide 3.5 percent 

Mexico City, Guadalajara, Monterrey, 
Pueblo, and Torreon are the principal sales 
centers. 

With the stabilization of the peso at 
$0.1156 on June 18, 1949, the volume of sales 
in terms of pesos is expected to return to 
the predevaluation level. However, this wil) 
represent an actual decrease of 40 percent in 
number of units and dollar value 

Since devaluation, an increased number 
of low-priced rebuilt machines, particularly 
portables have appeared on the market, caus. 


ing some concern t importe! of new 


macnine 


IMPORTS OF CASH REGISTERS, NETHERLANDS 


Small, hand-operated cash registers are 
the only type manufactured in the Nether. 


lands; all other types are imported 

As a result of bilateral trade agreements 
between the Netherlands and Sweden taly, 
and the United Kingdom, imports of cash 


registers of United States manufacture into 
the Netherlands in 1948 declined to 28 per- 
cent of total imports in that year, as com- 
pared with 78.6 percent of the tota 
in 1946. 

Cash-register requirements through 1950 
will be met largely by countries with which 
trade agreements have been signed. It is 
not expected that the Netherlands licensing 
authorities will approve expending an ap- 
preciable amount of dollar exchange for 
United States machines 


Oils. Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


FOREIGN-TRADE DEVELOPMENTS, 
SWITZERLAND 


imports 


Switzerland imported more fats and oils in 
1948 than in the preceding year. Receipts of 
edible fats and oils, chiefly peanut, cotton- 
eed, soybean, and other vegetable oils, to- 
taled 21,000 metric tons, an increase of 9,300 
ton Imports of industrial oils were some- 
what lower in 1948 than the 12,300 tons in 
1947, but oilseed imports of 61,000 tons were 
2,300 tons higher 

The United States furnished the following 
percentages of Switzerland's imports of fats 
and oils in 1948 (major suppliers indicated in 
parentheses): Peanut oil, 6 percent (India 
and China); edible oils, other than olive and 
peanut, 35 percent (China and Egypt); oleo- 
margarine and edible tallow, 11 percent (Nor- 
way and Uruguay); linseed oil, 7 percent 
(Canada, Uruguay, and India); lard, 100 per- 
cent: oilseeds, 3 percent (Republic of the 
Philippines, India, Turkey, Ethiopia, and 
Indonesia ) 

Reexports of fats and oils in 1948 were 
negligible, but considerable quantities moved 
in transit, including nearly 5,000 tons of edi- 
ble oils, 3,300 tons of industrial oils, and 
9.750 tons of “butter, milk, lard, and mar- 
garine”’ (break-down not shown in official 
statistics). 
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Switzerland's central buying office for edi- 
ple oils and oilseeds (OLFET) was discon- 
tinued on September 30, 1949. Swiss import- 
ers will thus be able to buy what and where 
they like, provided that they maintain a 
constant inventory equal to one-third of their 
annual imports, in compliance with the Swiss 
Government decree of April 29, 1949. 


Switzerland’s Imports of Fats and Oils, 
1947 and 1948 


{In metrie tons] 


Item 1947 1948 
Edible oils and fats, total 11, 969 1, 257 
Olive oil 151 1, 526 
Peanut oil A 214 4, 561 
Other oils 7, 523 11, 722 
Oleomargarine and edible tallow 3, 066 2, 272 
Lard 1,015 1,176 
Industrial oils, total 12, 342 11, 533 
Linseed oil , 949 2, 306 
Denatured olive oil, almond oil, 
and oleine__. 1, 947 1, 238 
Castor oil je 770 698 
Coconut and palm oils, et 5, 676 7, 201 
Oilseeds, total... 57, 282 60, 630 
Copra 8, 154 20, O86 
Peanuts 8, O47 11, 654 
Flaxseed 3, 130 9, 249 
Sesame 2 974 6, 205 
Other 9, 977 4,456 


Source: Statistique Annuelle du Commerce Extérieur 


de la Suisse, 


SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Latest estimates of the 1948-49 flaxseed 
crop in Argentina place output at 19,700,000 
bushels, little more than half of the 37,100,- 
000 bushels produced in 1947-48 and only a 
third of the prewar average. Flaxseed stocks 
held by the Argentine Trade Promotion In- 
stitute on June 30, 1949, were believed to be 
approximately 18,300,000 bushels, including 
a considerable quantity from earlier crops 
Linseed oil on hand was estimated at more 
than 300,000 metric tons, an increase of 
40,000 tons from holdings on January 1, 1949. 
According to trade opinion, stocks cannot rise 
much above 300,000 tons because of limited 
storage capacity. The future rate of crush- 
ing thus will depend on the volume of 
exports. 

Linseed-oil exports of less than 4,000 met- 
ric tons in the first 6 months of 1949 were 
disappointing, but prospects were brighter 
for the rest of 1949. A sale of 20,000 tons 
to France has been announced, and the 
United Kingdom has contracted to purchase 
40,000 tons under terms of the recent Anglo- 
Argentine trade agreement The agreement 
provides for British purchases of linseed oil 
up to the value of £10,000,000 during the 
year ended June 30, 1950. On the basis of 
the currency relationships existing prior to 
the recent devaluation of the pound sterling, 
the equivalent total sales to the United King- 
dom would approximate 110,000 tons 

A particularly significant development is 
a postagreement exchange of notes under 
which Argentina has agreed to export flax- 
seed to the United Kingdom after July 1, 
1950. By this action, Argentina has dras- 
tically modified its policy of recent years, by 
which it has sought to export vegetable oils 
and oil cake, products of its expanded crush- 
ing industry, in preference to oilseeds. 

The situation for edible oilseeds continued 
in August to be in line with previous fore- 
casts. Subsidies on edible oil for domestic 
consumption were recently terminated, and 
the expected deterrent effect on consumption 
may make possible an exportable surplus of 
125,000 metric tons from the prospective pro- 
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duction of 305,000 tons of edible oils to be 
obtained from 1948-49 oilseed crops. The 
greater part of this exportable surplus, per- 
haps 100,000 tons, will consist of sunflower- 
seed oil. 

The chief outlet is expected to be the 
United Kingdom, since provision is made in 
the Anglo-Argentine trade agreement for 
purchase of edible oils up to a maximum 
value of £9,000,000. On the basis of the 
exchange rates prevailing before the recent 
devaluation of the pound sterling, this would 
enable the sale of about 60,000 tons of edible 
oils to the United Kingdom. The problem 
of moving the balance into world markets 
is considered solely a matter of price, for there 
are indications that sales can be made quite 
readily if the products are not overpriced 
compared with other sources of supply. 


ARGENTINA ANNOUNCES NEW PRICES 


The Argentine Institute of Trade Promo- 
tion has announced new prices of vegetable 
oils, oileake and meal, and animal fats, fol- 
lowing the recent devaluation of the peso. 
On the basis of the preferential rate of 4.8321 
pesos to the dollar, the newly-established 
prices are as follows (all prices f. 0. b. Buenos 
Aires) : 


New Prices Announced, Argentina 


Price per 
pound 


Metre. | (United 


metric 


Item ton States 
[pesos] currency 
equiva- 
lent] 
Linseed oil 1, 650 $0. 155 
Sunflowerseed oil 2, 200 - 207 
Cottonseed oil 2, 200 . 207 
Rapeseed oil 2, 200 . 207 
Oileakes 305 . 029 
Oilmeals 280 . 026 
Premier jus 1, 120 . 105 
Edible tallow 1, 060 . 100 
Lard (oak tierces 2, 300 | . 216 


Inedible tallow (No 


on 


. O89 


Bids have been requested for tung oil at 
the special exchange rate of 7.1964 pesos to 
the dollar. 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION, GUATEMALA 


Production of vegetable oils in the crop 
year beginning November 1, 1948, is estimated 
at 2,300,000 pounds, including 1,000,000 
pounds of oil from native palms, 900,000 
pounds of sesame oil, 300,000 pounds of cot- 
tonseed oil, and 100,000 pounds of miscella- 
neous oils, including castor, coconut, and 
peanut. 

A new, excellently equipped plant, located 
in Guatemala City, has been operating on a 
trial basis and will soon go into full-scale 
production of shortening and refined oils. 
Annual capacity of the new plant is estimated 
at about 3,600,000 pounds of oil. Three 
other crushers, all located in Guatemala 
City, are now operating. 

A large fruit company maintains plantings 
of 1,600 acres of African oil palms, which 
will begin bearing commercially next year. 
Oil-extraction equipment will be installed in 
the near future. 

The sesame seed crop for 1948 (harvested 
last November and December) is estimated 
at about 4,000,000 pounds, and is considered 
one of the largest to be harvested in Guate- 
mala. However, there is lessened interest in 
production of domestic fats and oils owing 
to the weakening of the market in the past 
6 months and to increased imports. There 
are indications that 1949 sesame production 
will be materially smaller than last year’s 
crop. In 1948, Guatemala supplied the 
United States with 804,000 pounds of sesame 


seed, from total imports of 22,606,000 pounds 
from all sources. 


IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


Compared with prewar years, Netherlands 
imports of fats and oils have undergone 
changes from the standpoint of both quan- 
tity and composition. In 1948, total receipts 
of fats, oils, and oilseeds (oil equivalent) 
amounted to 205,630 metric tons, not much 
more than half of the 1933-37 average. 
Whereas in the prewar period flaxseed from 
Argentina was the leading oilseed imported, 
last year copra from Indonesia was the most 
important oil-bearing material received. 
Flaxseed imports in 1948 were 39,000 tons 
compared with a prewar average of more 
than 300,000 tons. On the other hand, copra 
imports of 168,000 metric tons contrasted 
with a prewar average of 63,000 tons. Other 
chief oilseeds imported in 1948 were peanuts 
and palm kernels. 

The Netherlands normally is heavily de- 
pendent upon imported oilseeds, not only for 
the production of vegetable oils but also for 
the byproduct cake and meal for its dairy 
cattle industry. Only a small fraction of its 
oilseed needs is met from domestic produc- 
tion of rapeseed, flaxseed, and poppyseed. 
Thus, with reduced oilseed imports, Nether- 
lands production of vegetable oils is still 
far below prewar levels. Before the war, 
around 700,000 tons of oilseeds were proc- 
essed annually, including 300,000 tons of 
flaxseed. In 1948, total crushings amounted 
to only 300,000 tons, of which 54,000 tons were 
flaxseed. The 33 crushing plants in the 
country have an annual capacity of about 
1,000,000 tons of oilseeds, indicating that 1948 
operations were less than half of capacity. 

The crushing industry is likely to fare 
better in 1949, however. Imports of oil- 
bearing materials during the first 7 months 
of this year are unofficially estimated at 215,- 
000 metric tons, equal to 85 percent of oilseed 
imports for the entire year 1948. Chief oil- 
seeds received thus far are copra, soybeans, 
and flaxseed. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of pyroxylin lacquers in 
the first quarter of 1949 dropped to 15 metric 


tons, valued at $14,750, from 152 tons 
($142,600) in the corresponding period of 
1948. 


Imports of oil paints in the first 3 months 
of 1949 decreased to 16 tons from 97 tons:in 
the first quarter of 1948; imports of ready- 
mixed paints rose to 58 tons from 40 tons. 

The United States supplied all of the 33 
tons of varnish imported in the first quarter 
of 1949. 


LITHOPONE SALES AND Exports, U. S.-U. K. 
ZONES OF GERMANY 


Sales of lithopone in the U.S.-U. K Zones of 
Germany have decreased because of financial 
difficulties, the slowing up of building oper- 
ations, and a shortage of linseed oil, says a 
foreign chemical publication. Exports, how- 
ever, continue to expand; they go largely to 
the Middle East, eastern Asia, the United 
Kingdom, and the Scandinavian countries. 
Prices have declined and competition is be- 
coming more marked, it is said. 


IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of lithopone, titanium di- 
oxide, and other pigment materials in the 
first quarter of 1949 increased to 1,934 metric 
tons, valued at $365,400, from 236 tons 
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($45,500) in the first quarter of 1948. The 
United States is the principal supplier. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of pigments, paints, and varnishes 
into the Republic of the Philippines in the 
first quarter of 1949 were valued at $1,849,500, 
according to the Bureau of Census and Sta- 
tistics. In the year 1948, imports of these 
products total $4,552,500. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


IRAQ’S IMPORTS 


Iraq imported 5,039 metric tons of paper 
and paper products in 1948. Although this 
was a decline from the 6,353 tons imported 
in 1947, it was considerably above annual 
prewar imports of about 4,000 tons 


U. K.’s INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


British imports of wood pulp during the 
second quarter of 1949 totaled 348,350 long 
tons compared with 322,720 tons in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1948. Sweden and 
Finland continued to be the leading sources 
with increased volume, whereas quantities 
coming from North American sources, pri- 
marily Canada (and Newfoundland) de- 
clined. Wood-pulp imports during the first 
half of 1948 and 1949 are shown in the ac- 
companying table; there were no exports. 
Stocks of wood pulp were about the same at 
the end of June 1949 as at the end of De- 
cember 1948. 

Imports of other paper-making materials 
declined to 102,375 tons from 126,482 tons in 
the second quarter of 1948. 

The British Paper Control granted the 
paper mills higher production quotas for 
the 4-month licensing period beginning July 
3, 1949, because of the increased availability 
of raw materials. 

Production of paper and paperboard 
amounted to 551,900 tons in the second quar- 
ter of 1949, or about 3 percent below the 
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567,900 tons in the preceding quarter. News- 
print production declined to 107,600 tons in 
the second quarter, or about 8 percent under 
the preceding quarter. Most other paper 
and paperboard production decreased, except 
building paper and building boards. 
Although newsprint imports, by value, 
showed a 60-percent increase in the first 6 
months of 1949 over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948, other paper, paperboard, and 
converted products declined from 15 to 30 
percent. The reduced imports of these items 
as well as of raw materials reflected the con- 
tinuing shortage of dollar exchange 


Imports and Exports of Paper-Making 
Materials, Paper, Paperboard, and Con 
verted Products, United Kingdom, First 
6 Months of 1948 and 1949 


[In long tor 


Imports Exports 


First 6 First 6 First 6 First 6 
months months months months 
of 1948 of 1949 of 1948 of 1949 


Paper-making materi- 


ils 
Wood pulp !— 
Mechanical 129.635 185.348 


Chemical 369,339 438, 536 

Total --/498, 974 (623, 884 

Other 2 225, SOA (244, 453 

Paper 

Newsprint (in roll 49,983 | 79, 463 743 | 30,729 
Other . 67,526 | 58,959 34, 485 34, ON6 
Total. 117, 509 |138, 422 (35,228 | 64,815 
Paperboard 100, 482 | 68, 362 », 090 711 
Converted products 4,774 3, 572 17,695 | 21, 101 


1 Air-dry weight. 

2 Esparto grass represented 85 to 90 percent. 

3 Principally waste paper, quantities not availabl 

Source: Accounts Relating to the Trade and Naviga 
tion of the United Kingdom, June 1949 


Exports of newsprint, paperboard, and con- 
verted products in the first 6 months of 1949 
showed increases over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948, as indicated in the table 
Australia continued to be the principal des- 





tination. The increase in exports to the 
United States, which ranks second ag an 
outlet, has been greater than to any other 
country, as a result of the dollar export driye 
by the United Kingdom. 


NEW MILL PROPOSED, UNION oF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A corporation in the Union of South Africg 
is planning to build a new paper mill on 
the Umgeni River in the Province of Nata). 
However, it is understood that the actual site 
of the mill has not been selected. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS INCREASE 


Imports of chemical pulp into Brazil dur. 
ing the first half of 1949 totaled approxi. 
mately 43,000 metric tons, compared with 
24,554 tons in the comparable period of 1948. 

The principal suppliers of Brazilian news. 
print imports in the first quarter of 1949 
were Canada and Finland, which furnished 
4,331 and 4,065 tons, respectively, from a total] 
of 10,559 tons imported. However, during 
the second quarter, it is estimated that Fin. 
land was the source of more than half of al] 
newsprint imported, with Sweden, Norway, 
and Czechoslovakia furnishing the remain. 
der. 


IMPORTS, BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


Imports into the Bizonal Area of Germany 
of pulp, paper, and paper products financed 
by exports, increased to a value of $19,522,000 
in the first half of 1949, compared with 
$6,096,000 in the corresponding period of 1948, 
as indicated in the accompanying table. Such 
imports, valued at $4,404,000 during June 1949. 
represented 2.7 percent of the total imports, 
compared with a monthly average of 1.2 per- 
cent in 1948 


Imports of Pulp, Paper, and Products Into 
Bizonal Germany, Financed by Export 
Rece ipts 


[Value in thousand dollars] 
Percent: 
} 1 Va age oftotal 
imports 
First quarter 1948 1, 939 0.9 
second quarter 1948 4,157 
Third quarter 1048 6, 857 1.5 
Fourth quarter 1948 4, 221 l 
First quarter 1949 S20 2 
second quarter 1044 ¥, 702 2 
Monthly average 194s 1, 431 1.2 
Monthly average first half of 1949 }, 254 2.3 
June 1049 4, 404 2 
SOURCE: Joint Export-Import Agency, Germany, 


Petroleum and 


Products 


ARUBA’S REFINERY THROUGHPUT AND EX: 
PORTS OF REFINED PRODUCTS 


Crude oil processed in Aruba in the 
first half of 1949 amounted to 63,280,964 bar- 
rels (349,619 barrels per day), a decrease of 
7.48 percent (calculated on the basis of bar- 
rels daily) from the 68,778,027 barrels (377,901 
barrels per day) in the comparable period in 
1948. 

In the first 6 months of 1949 exports of re- 
fined products from Aruba totaled 58,126,327 
barrels, of which 18,551,268 barrels were 
shipped to the United States. Shipments to 
the United States included 17,406,072 barrels 
of residual fuel oil, 252,819 barrels of gas oll 
and distillate fuel oil, 42,192 barrels of as- 
phalt, and 850,185 barrels of miscellaneous 
products (mostly crude oil).' Shipments of 
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roducts to the United Kingdom and Brazil 
pmounted to 8,105,576 barrels and 6,275,227 
parrels, respectively. 


ESTIMATE OF CRUDE-OIL RESERVES IN 
ALBERTA, CANADA 


A new study of oil reserves in Alberta, 
Canada, prepared for Imperial Oil Co. by a 
United States geologist, indicated that 183,- 
000,000 barrels had been fully developed and 
an additional 893,000,000 barrels had been 
proven. Undiscovered reserves were esti- 
mated at “several times” proven reserves. 


Prpe-LINE APPLICATION DENIED TEMPO- 
RARILY, CANADA 


The Board of Transport Commissioners re- 
jected the application of the Westcoast 
Transmission Co. Ltd. for the construction 
of a gas pipe line from Athabaska in northern 
Alberta, Canada, through the Peace River 
area to Vancouver, and for its extension to 
Seattle and Portland in the United States. 
The board stated that the applicant could 
not show sufficient proven gas reserves in 
northern Alberta and in addition had not 
formally applied to or received from the Al- 
berta government the necessary export li- 
censes. The application will be reconsidered 
by the board in December when, it is believed, 
a final decision on the case will be made. 

Two other groups also are seeking permits 
to supply gas to the Vancouver-Seattle mar- 
ket. The board stated that gas for this mar- 
ket should not be provided by more than one 
pipe line. 


FRENCH REFINERY CAPACITY AND RUNS TO 
STILLS 


French crude-oil runs to stills in June 
1949 amounted to to 934,562 metric tons or 
slightly less than the record of 987,852 tons in 
May. Runs in June 1949 were 40 percent 
greater than the 707,185 tons run in June 
1948. 

French refining capacity, which totaled 
12,215,000 tons per year on January 1, 1949, 
had increased to 12,500,000 tons (equivalent 
to 256,000 barrels per day) by the end of 
June 1949, as follows: 


Refinery Capacity in France as of June 
30, 1949 
Company and location Capacity 
Cie. Francaise de Raflinage (Barrels per day 
Gonfre vill 45, 200 
La Meade 6, TOO 
Standard Francaise des Pétrok 
Port Jerome 410, 100 
Shell Francaise 
Petit Couronne 44, 900 
Pauilluc 4, 700 
Berre 21, 600 
Société Générale des Huiles de Pétrole 
L’Avers 28, 700 
Dunkirk 
Soconony-Vacuum Francaise 
Notre Dame de Gravenchon 11, 100 
Frontignon 14, 400 
Raf. Pétroles de la Gironde (Caltex) 
Bee d’ Ambx 
Pechelbronn, 8, A. E, M 
Merk willer 1, 100 
Raf, de Pétroles de |’ Atlantique 
Donges 18, 000 
Total 256, 600 
! Under construction 


Cie. Francaise de Raffinage, Pechelbronn 
S. A. E. M., and Raffineries de Pétroles de 
Atlantique are independent French com- 
panies with no foreign affiliations. The 
French Government owns a 35 percent inter- 
est in CFR and a 5 percent interest in Pechel- 
bronn. R. F. P. A., is wholly independent 
of the French Government and has no con- 
nection with Atlantic Refining Co. Société 
Générale des Huiles de Pétroles is an Anglo- 
Iranian subsidiary. Capacity according to 
nationality of control is as follows: 


October 31. 1949 


g Share of 
Daily total 
Control capacity (percent) 
French. 101, 100 40 
British-Duteh 89, 900 35 
United States 65, 600 25 
Total on June 30, 1949.... 256, 600 100 


EXTENSION OF PROPOSED EDMONTON- 
REGINA (CANADA) PIPE LINE REQUESTED 


The Interprovincial Pipe Line Co. was 
granted permission to extend its proposed 
Edmonton-—Regina (460 miles) pipe line to 
Gretna, Manitoba, Canada, on the United 
States boundary and from there to Superior, 
Wisc. Crude arriving at Superior will be 
shipped in bond 750 miles to Sarnia, Ontario. 

The proposed line will have a capacity of 
95,000 barrels per day. About 25,000 barrels 
of this capacity will be used to supply the 
refinery at Regina and the remaining 70,000 
barrels per day will be pumped to Superior. 
Increased capacity to 103,000 barrels per day 
will be made possible by the addition of two 
more pumping stations. 

Delivery of crude oil at the lines’ terminal 
at Superior is expected to average 50,000 
barrels daily for 7 months of the year while 
the Great Lakes are ice-free and 15,000 bar- 
rels per day during the winter months. A 
300-acre tank farm, to be built at Superior, 
will have a total capacity of 1,500,000 barrels. 

The main refinery of Imperial Oil Co. in 
Canada, at Sarnia, Ontario, now uses slightly 
over 50,000 barrels of crude daily, all im- 
ported by pipe line from Michigan and Ohio. 
It is contemplated that 36,000 barrels of this 
daily United States crude intake will be 
replaced by Alberta crude beginning in April 
1951, if the pipe line has been completed and 
additional Canadian tankers have been con- 
structed. The reduction of imported crude 
oil will result in a considerable saving in 
United States dollar exchange for Canada. 


TANK AND LOADING FACILITIES COM- 
PLETED AT CIUDAD TRUJILLO, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Fuel-oil-storage facilities of one firm were 
expanded in the Dominican Republic with 
the completion of a new 65,000-barrel tank 
at the Ciudad Trujillo storage terminal. 
Facilities constructed include a pipe line 
2,700 feet long enabling deep-draft tankers 
to discharge at the terminal. Previously, 
only small tankers could reach the storage 
terminal which is at the mouth of the Ozama 
River some distance above deep-water facili- 
ties. A 10,000-ton tanker recently brought 
the first large shipment of fuel oil unloading 
its cargo directly into the new tank in a 
single operation. 


Radio and 
Electrical 
Appliances 


IMPORTS OF ELECTRIC FANS, VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan market for electric fans 
of United States manufacture is substantial 
United States exports totaled 15,225 units 
valued at $281,670 during January—July 
1949; 22,305 fans valued at $414,688 in 1948; 
and 14,788, valued at $254,613 in 1947. 

Continued popularity of fans of United 
States manufacture is expected. Although 
fans are in free supply, possibilities exist for 
an expanded market. The 10-inch oscillat- 
ing fan is the most popular model. Floor 
models are becoming increasingly popular. 


United States exporters should follow care- 
fully importers’ instructions regarding type 
of fan motor desired. Dealers in Caracas re- 
port that fans for operation on 60-cycle cur- 
rent are supplied, although 50 cycle motors 
are ordered. 


IMPORTS OF ELECTRIC FANS, COLOMBIA 


Annual demand for electric fans in Colom- 
bia in estimated at 7,000 units. However, 
the shortage of foreign exchange limits im- 
ports. Approximately 75 percent of the fans 
imported are for office use, and 25 percent are 
for household use. Table and wall fans are 
preferred; ceiling fans are not in demand. 
The United States is practically the sole 
source of supply. 

United States exports of electric fans to 
Colombia totaled 703 units during January- 
July 1949; 3,394 in 1948; and 5,647 in 1947. 


PRODUCTION OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS, 
INDIA 


Incandescent lamps are produced in India 
by 12 firms, of which 7 are located in the 
Province of Bengal. Total production in 
1948 approximated 9,130,000 units. 


BAHAMAN IMPORTS OF RADIO RECEIVERS 


Imports of radio receivers into the Ba- 
hamas during January—August 1949 was an 
estimated 320 units. In 1948 imports totaled 
476 sets. Data on countries of origin are not 
available. An estimated 4,330 radios were in 
use in all the islands on September 1. 

Because of low prices, small table models 
are preferred. No market exists for automo- 
bile radios. 

As a result of the shortage of dollar ex- 
change, it is reported to be difficult to obtain 
permits to import radio receivers from the 
United States. Although radios of United 
States manufacture are highely regarded, the 
United Kingdom is becoming the principal 
source of supply. 


USE OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES RE- 
STRICTED, BULGARIA 


The use of electrical appliances in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, was restricted, effective September 
20, according to the foreign press. The re- 
striction does not apply to electric lighting. 

Households with even numbers are for- 
bidden to use electrical appliances from 10:00 
a. m. to 1:00 p. m. and from 7:00 p. m. to 
9:30 p. m. daily. Households with odd 
numbers are forbidden to use electrical 
appliances from 7:00 a. m. to 10:00 a. m. 
and from 7:00 p. m. to 9:30 p. m. 

Violators of the restriction are subject to 
fine and a 2-week cut-off of electric power. 


RADIO-RECEIVER SALES, CANADA 


Radio receivers sold by Canadian manu- 
facturers during January-June 1949 totaled 
304,235 units valued at $21,863,232. This 
compares with 205,399 sets valued at $18,- 
818,831 sold in the corresponding period of 
1948. 


SEWING-MACHINE PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Estimated production of sewing machines 
in Italy in 1949 will total 262,500 units, com- 
pared with 170,000 in 1948 and 120,000 in 
1947. Prewar production averaged about 
130,000 machines annually. 


NUMBER OF RECEIVERS IN USE, JAPAN 


Approximately 50 percent of Japanese 
homes are equipped with radio receivers. 
An estimated 8,050,000 radio receivers were 
in use as of July 31, 1949, a gain of nearly 
3,000,000 since mid-1946. 
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Rubber and 
Products 


PLANTED RUBBER VERSUS WILD RUBBER IN 
THE AMAZON REGION, BRAZIL 


Summarizing the views of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture of Brazil regarding 
the utilization of rubber plantations at Bel- 
terra, the foreign press states that it is the 
opinion of the Department that the produc- 
tion of latex at the plantations should be 
placed under the control of the Rubber 
Credit Bank. It is believed that this should 
result in a gradual lowering of the average 
of the now highly valorized price of the 
wild rubber. 

The latex produced in the plantations is at 
a cost much less than the rubber collected 
in the wild seringais and will continue to 
decline as more trees come into tapping. The 
product of the Belterra plantations, placed 
under the control of the Rubber Credit Bank 
should, by reducing the average cost of 
Amazon rubber, progressively remove the 
necessity for the present highly valorized 
price of natural rubber, and hence of the 
rubber products manufactured in Brazil. 


RUBBER-MARKET PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


The production of estate rubber in June 
1949 reached a postwar high of 14,579 metric 
tons, compared with 13,945 in May. This 
production was obtained from 267 estates in 
Java which produced 5,697 metric tons and 
161 estates producing 8,882 metric tons in 
other parts of Indonesia. Thus, in the first 
half of 1949 the total production of rubber 
was 80,137 metric tons, substantially greater 
than the 36,500 metric tons produced in the 
first half of 1948 or the 67,000 tons produced 
during the second half. 

Exports of estate rubber from Indonesia 
during the period January-June 1949 
amounted to 76,005,911 kilograms valued at 
80,559,410 guilders and those of native rubber 
were 99,205,266 kilograms (75,883,648 guild- 
ers). Of the estate rubber, 36,268,476 kilo- 
grams valued at 39,521,176 guilders were 
shipped to the Netherlands. The United 
States was second in the amount of rubber 
taken, this amount being 22,920,129 kilo- 
grams valued at 23,339,959 guilders. The 
United States took much the greater share 
of the production of native rubber—31,- 
066,668 kilograms valued at 27,717,403 
guilders. 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS, MALAYA AND 
SINGAPORE 


Two roads in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, and 
two roads in Singapore are to be surfaced by 
the crumb-rubber process developed by the 
Dutch Rubber Development Board at Bu- 
itenzorg, Java. This is part of the develop- 
ment scheme for natural rubber, states the 
foreign press. A Dutch engineer and his 
technical staff were expected to arrive in 
Singapore early in September after first 
supervising the laying of the test track in 
Kuala Lumpur. P 

It is estimated that the Singapore stretches 
will be approximately 100 yards long by 5 
yards wide. The actual length will be de- 
cided after ascertaining the supplies of rub- 
ber powder available from the factory in 
Java. The Dutch engineer has recom- 
mended for Singapore and Kuala Lumpur 
experimental rubber roads whose composi- 
tion will be 70 percent sand, 11.5 percent 
stone, 8 percent filler, 10 percent asphalt, 
and 0.5 percent rubber powder. 
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EXPORTS OF RUBBER AND PRODUCTS, 
SWEDEN 


Swedish exports to Bulgaria in the first 
4 months of 1949 included rubber, gutta- 
percha, balata, and manufactures thereof to 
a value of 8,000 Swedish crowns, according to 
Swedish preliminary statistics. These ship- 
ments were made under the Swedish-Bul- 
garian Trade and Payments Protocol. 


PRODUCTION OF TIRES AND TUBES, CUBA 


Production of truck and bus tires and tubes 
in the first 6 months of 1949 decreased con- 
siderably in comparison with the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. Production of tires in the 
first 6 months of 1949 was 14,153 units; in 
the same period of 1948, output was 27,958 
units. The output of tubes dropped to 5,400 
in the first 6 months of 1949 from 17,674 in 
January—June 1948. 

Production of passenger-car tires in the 
first half of 1949 was 8,559 compared with 
15,564 in the first half of 1948. The output 
of tubes, however, was 8,160 in the first half 
of 1949 compared with 6,857 in the same 
period of 1948. 

In the first part of this year domestic man- 
ufacturers, distributors, and retailers under- 
took to reduce excessive inventories of tires 
and tubes. This reduction in stocks ap- 
parently is continuing. 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS, NIGERIA AND 
SIERRA LEONE 


The market for rubber products in Nigeria 
and Sierra Leone is small but relatively 
steady. At present the supply is adequate 
for all major products, such as tires and 
tubes. Although most of the imports for 
the two colonies are from the United King- 
dom, in 1948 Italy, France, Canada, and the 
United States supplied minor quantities of 
tires to Sierra Leone, and Czechoslovakia and 
Hong Kong furnished inner tubes. Exchange 
control regulations prohibit the purchase of 
rubber products from dollar countries at this 
time. 

In 1948, Nigeria imported 20,262 giant tires 
and 21,967 tubes to go with them; 6,959 truck 
tires and 3,950 tubes; 18,808 automobile tires 
and 18,753 tubes; 578 motorcycle tires and 
819 tubes; 442,999 bicycle and tricycle tires 
and 501,882 tubes. 

In 1948, Sierra Leone imported 1,200 giant 
tires and 1,107 tubes; 2,419 truck tires and 
1,750 tubes; 559 automobile tires and 627 
tubes; 247 motorcycle tires and 265 tubes; 
4,432 bicycle and tricycle tires and 7,181 
tubes. 


RUBBER IMPORTS AND MANUFACTURES, 
SOUTH KOREA 


Imports into South Korea in the first half 
of 1949 included raw rubber valued at 
$656,000 (United States currency). Rubber 
imports in the corresponding period of 1948 
were valued at $590,000. The monthly aver- 
age production of bicycle tires in the first 6 
months of 1949 was 25,184 units compared 
with 16,289 units in the same period of 1948. 
The monthly average output of rubber shoes 
in the January-June period of this year was 
1,584,000 pairs compared with 1,753,000 pairs 
in the corresponding period of last year. 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS, U. K. 


The first 6 months of 1949 showed no 
startling new trend in the British rubber 
industry. The situation was static com- 
pared with the immediate postwar upswing. 
Although figures are not available, produc- 
tion of rubber goods appears to have been 
decreasing. However, 500,000 more tires 
were exported in the first 4 months of 1949 
than in the same period of the record year 


1948. Exports of rubber products, other 
than tires and tubes, during the first half 
of 1949, valued at £4,543,696, were Slightly 
less than the 6 months’ average exports in 
1948 of £4,730,116. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta. 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


FRENCH BUILDING 


A shipyard at Dunkirk, France, has re. 
ceived an order from the French steamship 
company, Les Messageries Maritimes (which 
is controlled by the French Government) for 
a steam-turbine passenger vessel of 12,109 
gross tons, according to recent press reports, 
Powered by a 24,000-horsepower engine, the 
vessel will have an over-all length of 531 feet, 
beam of 72 feet, draft of 26 feet, and speeq 
in service of 21 Knots. This and two sister 
ships will be placed in service on the com- 
pany’s line to the Far East. The slightly 
larger La Marseillaise, 15,500 gross tons, left 
in July on its maiden voyage to tiie Far East. 

Under construction at the Dunkirk yard 
are the 20,400-ton steam-turbine liner, 
Flandre, the motor vessel Pierre L. D., two 
Diesel tankers of 11,800 tons, and a number 
of smaller vessels. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WEST GERMAN YAarps 


Approval has been given for constructing 
only 19 of the 51 freighters (1,500 gross tons) 
planned by West German shipyards, accord- 
ing to the German press. Two of the 
freighters will be built in Hamburg. An- 
other contract, approved for Hamburg, was 
postponed for financial reasons 

A contract with Kiel yards for five freight- 
ers of 1,500 gross tons each was cancelled 
by German owners who, according to the 
press, hope to increase the size from 1,500 
to 1,900 gross tons 


NORWAY BUILDS LARGE SHIP 


The largest ship to be built in Norway, the 
Thermopylae, is described in the press as 
having a deadweight tonnage of 10,000 tons, 
an over-all length of more than 520 feet, a 
beam of more than 64 feet, and a service 
speed of about 17 knots. The boat is twin- 
screw, Diesel-driven, and the Norwegian- 
made engines are designed to develop 12,000 
horsepower. Serving the five large hatches 
are 17 electric winches and 19 steel derricks, 
one of which will be able to lift up to 25 tons. 


YUGOSLAVIA RECEIVES NEW SHIP 


The new motorship, Serbia, 440 feet long 
and 60 feet wide, was scheduled to reach 
Yugoslavia by mid-September from Rotter- 
dam where it was built It has a gross reg- 
ister tonnage of 6,250 tons, a capacity of 9,400 
tons, and a 2-stroke Diesel motor of 5,000 
horsepower, which gives a speed of 16 knots 
an hour. There are 5 cargo holds and 14 
cranes. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS FROM MARITIME ALPS, FRANCE 


Exports of floral and essential oils to all 
countries from the Maritime Alps Depart- 
ment in France, which in June totaled 116,- 
000,000 francs, increased in July and August 
to 159,000,000 francs and 174,000,000 francs, 
respectively. 
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The United States which up to August, 
had lagged behind all other export outlets, 
followed the general trend. Declared exports 
during July were $58,000 and in August 
$69,000, compared with $28,000 in August 
1938. 

Prices also were higher; lavender, for ex- 
ample, sold for 1,600 francs per kilogram in 
July compared with 2,500 francs per kilogram 
in August. 

Soap IMPORTS, IRAQ 


Soap imports by Iraq in 1948 were valued 
at 847,000 dinars compared with 519,000 
dinars in 1947. (1 dinar equivalent in both 
years, $4.03 United States currency.) 


Soap IMPORTS, MAURITIUS 


The Colony of Mauritius (British) imported 
1,758 metric tons of soap in 1948 compared 
with 1,589 tons in 1947, according to data 
published by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Colony. 


PoLAND SETS Up COSMETIC ENTERPRISE 


A separate State enterprise has been set 
up in Warsaw under the name “Zjednoczone 
Zaklady Przemyslu Kosmetycznego” (United 
Establishments of the Cosmetic Industry) as 
ordered by the Minister of the Agricultural 
and Food Industry (Order of July 23, 1949), 
according to the foreign press. The enter- 
prise includes seven factories and will be 
controlled by the Central Board of the Fat 
Industry. 


Soap PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


In the first 6 months of 1949, Singapore 
and the Federation of Malaya imported 48,705 
hundredweight of soap compared with 31,395 
hundredweight in the last half of 1948. On 
the other hand, soap exports decreased to 
91,206 hundredweight from 103,433 hundred- 
weight in the preceding 6-month period. 
Soap production and sales also declined as 
shown in the accompanying table 


Production, Imports, and Exports of Soap, 


Singapore and Malanva, in Hundred- 
weight 
11948 (July 1949 (Janu- 
i }December iry-June 
Product 230, 443 212, 320 
Sale 134, 055 120, 242 
Stocks 1 22, 708 119, O84 
Import 
Washing soap 22, 072 35, 514 
Toilet soap 6.170 10, 450 
Other soap 2, 253 2,741 
Export 
Washing ip 102, 640 90, 598 
Toilet soap O44 321 
Other p 2sy 287 
1 At end of period 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPorRTS, ANGOLA 


Angola exported 1,047,877 kilograms of raw 
cotton valued at 11,315,438 angolares (24.875 
angolares = US$1) in the first quarter of 1949 
compared with 2,745,301 kilograms valued at 
28,114,979 angolares in the same period of 
1948. In the two periods, respectively, Angola 
also exported 3,976,567 kilograms of sisal 
valued at 18,886,435 angolares compared with 
4,727,581 kilograms valued at 22,850,133 
angolares. 
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FLOOR COVERINGS, CEYLON 


Carpets and rugs made from coir (vegetable 
fiber) and mats from pang, a locally grown 
weed, are the only types of floor coverings 
produced in Ceylon. Output in the first 6 
months of 1949 was estimated at 7,471 square 
yards valued at US$9,740 compared with 
10,354 yards valued at $13,073 in all of 1948. 

In the first 7 months of this year, 816 
woolen carpets and rugs and 205 carpets and 
rugs made of mixed materials were imported 
compared with 2,619 and 508, respectively, in 
the year 1948. Straw and grass mats and 
matting imported in January-July 1949 to- 
taled 41,600 pounds and linoleum and oil 
cloth totaled 45,387 yards compared with 
108,600 pounds and 79,150 yards in all of 1948. 

Exports of mats and matting of straw and 
grass totaled 1,400 pounds in January—July 
1949 and those made of coir totaled 17,500 
pounds, compared with 800 and 3,700 pounds, 
respectively, in the two periods. 

The principal sources of the imports are 
India, the United Kingdom, Canada, and the 
Netherlands. Producers in Ceylon are at- 
tempting to find other foreign outlets for 
their output, which now goes in small quan- 
tities to India and the United Kingdom, the 
United States, New Zealand, and Portuguese 
East Africa. Some are purchased by ships for 
use at sea. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, NORWAY 


Norway has 2 rayon factories, one produc- 
ing filament yarn and the other, rayon staple. 
Before the war, the total rayon production 
amounted to less than 400 tons; it increased 
considerably, however, during the war to a 
maximum in 1943. In 1948, about 550 tons 
of rayon filament yarn and about 7,000 tons 
of staple fiber were produced. Plans call for 
further expansion within the next few years 
up to 1,000 tons of filament and 10,000 tons 
of staple, of which 3,000 tons are to be utilized 
in Norway. From August 1, 1948, to July 31, 
1949, imports of rayon filament totaled 818 
tons and of raw silk, 25 tons. During the 
same period, 7,966 tons of staple fiber were 
exported. 

During the crop year 1948-49, imports of 
cotton into Norway were almost 50 percent 
greater than during the preceding crop year. 
The United States, with 3,225 metric tons, 
was by far the largest supplier, furnishing 
about 70 percent of the total. The remainder 
came mainly from Brazil and Peru; other 
countries supplied smaller quantities. Total 
imports of raw cotton for the 1948-49 period 
amounted to 4,715 metric tons, valued at 19,- 
260,800 crowns. (4.9425 Norwegian crowns 
US$1 at pre-devaluation rate.) 


DEVELOPMENTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The one textile mill operating in the Philip- 
pines during 1948-49 consumed 3,427 bales 
of cotton compared with 6,881 bales in the 
preceding year. This mill has had difficulty 
in competing with imported products. The 
Government recently let a contract for the 
construction of another textile plant, which 
is to produce cotton yarns for use in the 
home weaving industry. 

Since the war, the use of rayon and other 
synthetic cloths has increased in the Philip- 
pines. Imports amounted to 66,900,000 
square yards in 1948 and 35,000,000 square 
yards in January-April 1949 compared with 
an average of only 19,600,000 square yards in 
prewar years. 

In January-April 1949, imports of spun 
silk totaled 4,528 kilograms; of silk cloth, 
40,899 square yards; of rayon cloth, 35,053,347 
square yards; of wool yarn, 14,072 kilograms; 
and of wool cloth, 108,162 square yards. 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, AUSTRIA 


Austrian raw-cotton consumption in the 
1948-49 season has been estimated at about 
17,500 metric tons compared with 13,845 tons 
in the preceding season. Of the 191849 total, 
about 13,300 tons were consumed from 
Austrian-owned stocks, and about 4,200 tons 
from foreign-owned stocks held under pro- 
cessing contracts. 

Cotton-yarn production in 1948-49 was 
estimated at about 15,600 tons, an increase of 
approximately 36 percent over the 1947-48 
season, Output of cotton cloth has been 
estimated at about 67,200,000 meters com- 
pared with 47,600,000 meters in 1947-48. 

Cotton-yarn imports from August 1948 to 
June 1949 amounted to 303 tons. Exports 
of cotton yarns in the 11l-month period 
totaled 1,307 metric tons, of which shipments 
to the United Kingdom amounted to 262 
tons; to Switzerland, 228 tons; and to Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Sweden, India, and 
a few other countries, the remainder. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, ETHIOPIA 


Cotton production in Ethiopia for the next 
growing year ending July 31, 1950, will not 
exceed 3,000 bales, according to estimates, 
and probably will be between 2,500 and 2,750 
bales. Output during the year ended July 
31, 1949, totaled approximately 2,200 bales. 
Stocks of imported cotton in Ethiopia totaled 
1,932 bales, almost all of Sudanese origin. 
Of this amount, around 925 bales were re- 
ported in stock at the only spinning mill 
in the country, located at Dire Dawa. 

Imports of cotton into Ethiopia in the first 
half of 1949 amounted to 216 tons compared 
with 202 tons in all of 1948, 406 tons in 
1947, 933 tons in 1946, and 1,024 tons in 
1945. 


IMPORTS, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Imports of cotton cloth into French West 
Africa in 1948 totaled 9,326 metric tons, a 
considerable drop from imports in 1947 and 
1939 amounting to 14,825 and 11,654 tons, 
respectively. Imports during the first 5 
months of 1949 amounted to 3,386 tons, or 
about 15 percent less than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. Imports of bleached fab- 
rics in 1948 amounted to 1,712 tons; of 
printed fabrics, 2,487 tons; and of yarn-dyed 
fabrics, 1,839 tons, The United States ac- 
counted for 27 percent of the total imports 
of bleached fabrics, 28 percent of printed, 
and 8 percent of yarn-dyed fabrics. France 
accounted for most of the remainder. 

The population of French West Africa is 
almost 100 percent native, and purchasing 
power is limited. The cotton-goods market, 
however, has been estimated at about 11,000 
metric tons, of which approximately 10 per- 
cent would be for cotton yarns and thread 
and 90 percent for cotton fabrics. 


IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS, 
GREECE 


Cotton stocks in Greece totaled 4.431 met- 
ric tons on July 31, 1948, but dropped to 
3,170 on July 31, 1949. From August 1, 1948, 
to July 31, 1949, consumption amounted to 
18,710 tons and production to 11,700 tons. 
At the same time 5,749 tons were imported 
from other countries. 

Imports of staple fibers have increased be- 
cause of commercial agreements signed 
between Greece and other European coun- 
tries during the first part of 1949. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, IRAN 


The area planted to cotton in Iran in 1949 
is estimated at 110,000 hectares of 2.47 acres 
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each. This is about 6,000 less than in 1948. 
The total yield for 1949 has been estimated 
as low as 16,000 to 17,000 tons of ginned cot- 
ton compared with a yield of approximately 
20,000 tons from the 1948 crop and 17,500 
from the 1947 crop. 

Exports of cotton from Iran during the 
marketing year July 23, 1948, to July 22, 1949, 
amounted to 3,563 metric tons, nearly triple 
the 1,200 tons shipped during the previous 
year. If the 1949 crop is as low as forecast, 
and if consumption continues at the present 
rate, there will be no surplus for export dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Imports for the past 3 years have been 
negligible, only 25 tons in 1948-49 and none 
in 1947-48. In 1945-46, imports totaled 8,500 
tons, dropping to 800 in 1946-47. 


PRODUCTION AND COSUMPTION, KOREA 


Preliminary official estimates place Korea’s 
1949 cotton crop at about 100,000 bales of 
478 pounds, compared with 72,000 bales pro- 
duced in 1948. The crop is almost entirely 
consumed by home industry for homespun 
and for padding. The supply consumed in 
the spinning mills, estimated at about 48,000 
bales in 1948-49, was practically all imported 
from the United States. 

Cotton-cloth production in major mills in 
the period August 1948 to July 1949 totaled 
37,424,000 meters of 1.1 yards each, whereas 
output in smaller establishments was esti- 
mated at 600,000 meters. 


Silk and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, SYRIA 


Although the Syrian silk industry in gen- 
eral continued to decline, production of 
fresh cocoons remained about the same in 
1949 (from 350 to 400 metric tons) as in 
1948, as a result of favorable weather. Local 
output of silk textiles dropped sharply dur- 
ing 1948 as did imports from Lebanon. Half 
the total yarn production in 1948 went to 
weavers in Iraq. 

The postwar decline in fresh cocoon pro- 
duction was halted in 1949, although acreage 
devoted to mulberry trees was reported to 
have continued to fall. Fine weather made 
it possible to maintain the total volume of 
output on less land. 

Two types of yarn are thrown from Syrian 
silk—homogeneous and nonhomogeneous. 
Output of both types declined in 1948 from 
the preceding year. Syria exports the bulk 
of its nonhomogeneous yarn to Iraq and im- 
ports homogeneous yarn from Lebanon. 
(These imports were estimated at between 14 
and 15 tons in 1948.) A forecast placed 1949 
imports at not more than 8 to 10 tons. 

A further decline in homogeneous yarn 
production is expected but trade sources an- 
ticipate a corresponding switch to the non- 
homogeneous yarn. The market for non- 
homogeneous yarn has not yet been affected 
by technical advances. Syria is only begin- 
ning to regain the position of supplier to 
Iraq’s weaving industry, which it lost to Iran 
during the war. 


W ool and Products 
Stocks, SALES, AND PRICES, AUSTRALIA 


Receipts of wool into store in Australia in 
the 2 months ended August 31, 1949, 
amounted to 708,337 bales, which included 
593,294 bales of 1949-50 wool, 110,085 bales 
carried over from the 1948-49 season, and 
4,958 bales for resale. Of this quantity 64,737 
bales, including part of wools disposed of at 
the opening auctions in Sydney, were sold in 
Australia, and 3,538 bales were shipped 
abroad, leaving 640,062 bales in stock at the 
end of August. 
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Average prices received for greasy and 
scoured wools in the 2 months ended August 
31, 1949, were 41.73d. and 57.89d. respectively. 
Total sales in that period realized £3,559,404, 
of which £2,782,080 represented returns from 
greasy and £777,324 from scoured wool. (Dur- 
the periods covered by this report, the Aus- 
tralian pound was valued at US$3.2103.) 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


FLAx PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
CANADA 


The production of fiber flax for commer- 
cial purposes has been suspended in Canada 
in all provinces except Quebec and Ontario 
Only experimental plots were grown in Brit- 
ish Columbia, Alberta, and Manitoba this 
year. According to preliminary estimates, 
7,500 acres were planted to flax in 1949 com- 
pared with 14,116 in 1948 and an average of 
24,548 in 1943-47. 

Output in 1949 was estimated at 300 short 
tons of flax and 300 short tons of tow. In 
1948 flax production totaled 1,000 short tons 
and tow, 850 tons. 

The market for tow in particular has been 
inactive. Prices are below the cost of pro- 
duction. The one mill in Canada that spins 
flax fiber does not use Canadian flax but im- 
ports tank-retted flax from Belgium. How- 
ever, a cooperatively owned mill in Quebec 
does spin domestic tow. Consumption is 
considered small relative to available stocks 
in Canada. 

Imports of scutched flax and tow were 
drastically lower in the first 6 months of 
1949 than in the comparable period of 1948 
In the 6-month period of 1949 imports totaled 
1,110 hundredweight compared with 8,526 in 
the same period of 1948. Belgium and the 
United States were the largest suppliers in 
both periods, although Peru furnished a small 
amount in 1948. 

There was a complete cessation of exports 
to Belgium and a marked reduction in ex- 
ports to the United States in January-June 
1949 over the similar period of 1948. Exports 
to the United Kingdom, however, increased 
from 5,185 hundredweight in the 1948 period 
to 11,108 in the 1949 period. Total exports 
to all countries amounted to 17,346 hundred- 
weight and 19,593 hundredweight, respec- 
tively, in the two periods 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BAGS, FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA 


A review of the recorded sales of bags dur- 
ing the period 1939-49 has revealed an aver- 
age bag consumption in French West Africa 
of approximately 6,000,000 units. These bags 
are used mainly for packing export crops 
The sale of bags follows a seasonal trend 
from September to December, and depends to 
a large degree upon quotas set by the Gov- 
ernment 

Imports of jute and jute sacks in January- 
May 1949 totaled 3,374 tons compared with 
8,006 tons in 1948 and 10,633 tons in 1947 
The decrease after 1947 was due for the most 
part to greater use of sisal bags and the 
opening of dollar credit under the Marshall 
Plan to purchase secondhand bags from the 
United States. Whereas sisal bags are local 
products, over 80 percent of the bags used are 
made of jute and imported largely from In- 
dia. Dealers state that sisal bags last at 
least 4 times as long as jute bags; however 
the sisal-bag industry has accounted for only 
10 to 15 percent of the bag market, or from 
500,000 to 750,000 units 

Exporters prefer jute bags because they 
weigh less (jute 2 pounds; sisal 3 pounds) 
and the cost is one-half that of the sisal bag. 
With the establishment of modern equipment 
in the one bag-manufacturing plant in 
French West Africa, consumption of sisal is 
increasing. The plant hopes to progress to 


the point where the handicaps of price ang 
weight in the sale of sisal bags may be over. 
come. 


BaG IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, FRENCH 
WEST INDIES AND GUIANA 


No textile bags are produced in Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. Empty 
burlap sacks made of jute, are imported anq 
used by exporters of sugar, cacao, and coffee 
Burlap (jute) sacks on order for the 1950 Mar. 
tinique sugar crop are “heavy c”, double 
sewn, 44 by 28 inches (with necks “turneg 
down” and sewn, and weighing 1,100 grams 
net weight each). About 225,000 have been 
ordered at Calcutta at a price of 250 Shillings 
per 100 sacks, f. 0. b. Calcutta. (1 shilling- 
about US#$0.14.) 

Normally the entire importation of bags js 
consumed; however, during 1947-48 and 1948. 
49, about 20,000 burlap bags (empty) were 
left in the hands of sugar producers at Mar. 
tinique and Guadeloupe. 

Lack of dollar exchange is the principa) 
obstacle to purchase of bags from the Uniteg 
States. Imports in the first 5 months of 1949 
totaled 79,100 kilograms of all sacks from al] 
origins compared with 460,000 kilograms of 
empty burlap bags from India, and 805,109 
full sacks of all types from all origins in 1948 


JUTE PRODUCTION, PAKISTAN 


According to final official estimates, 1,559. 
456 acres were planted to jute in Pakistan for 
the 1949-50 crop year compared with 1,876,- 
565 acres in 1948-49. Production of jute was 
estimated at 3,332,455 bales of 400 pounds 
each in 1949-50 compared with 5,479,095 bales 
in 1948-49 


BAG IMPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkey consumes approximately 7,000 tons 
of bags and between 2,000 and 2,500 tons of 


burlap each year The bags are imported 
by the Commercial Office, a Government 
organization established during the war 


years to import and distribute essentials in 
short supply. Some bags are also imported 
by regular importers 


Of the 10,000 tons of bags and burlap 
allocated to Turkey by the Indian Govern- 
ment for 1949, the Commercial Office is to 


import 5,000 tons and private importers, the 
remainder. Less than 50 percent of the 
10,000 tons had been received in Turkey 
at the end of the first 8 months of the year 
and trade sources expressed the belief that 
the remaining 50 percent might not be pur- 
chased in the last 4 months of 1949. 

An expected increase in production of 
agricultural products may necessitate in- 
creased imports of bags and burlap. Local 
dealers would like to purchase washed or 
brushed bags (preferably of 30’’ x 50’’ size) 
from the United States but the present dollar 
shortage handicaps transactions 

Imports of jute bags in January-May 1949 
totaled 12,785 kilograms compared with 
1,516,552 kilograms in all of 1948. Ramie 
and hemp bag imports in 1948 amounted to 
4,186 kilograms; none were imported in the 
5-month period of 1949. The United King- 
down and India were the 1949 suppliers of 
jute bags Imports of jute baler cloth 
(burlap) totaled 56,194 kilograms in 
January-May 1949 compared with 139,554 in 
all of 1948 


Wearing {pparel 
PRICES, TAIWAN, CHINA 


Actual prices of certain items ol apparel 
in Taipei, Taiwan, China, from December 
1948 through June 1949, in United States 
dollars, are shown in the accompanying 
table. The percentage rise during the period 
January-June 1949 is also given 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Rotterdam Again the Principal 
Port on European Continent 


During the first 6 months of 1949 
Rotterdam regained its prewar position 
as the principal seaport on the European 
Continent in terms of the total quantity 
of seaborne cargo handled. The total net 
registered tonnage of vessels arriving at 
Antwerp was still about 14 percent in ex- 
cess of the tonnage arriving at Rotter- 
dam. During the first half of 1949, 
7,500,000 net registered tons of vessels 
arrived at the port of Rotterdam, rep- 
resenting an increase of 24 percent over 
the same period in 1948. 

However, even though activity at the 
port has shown a steady increase in the 
last several years the volume of cargo 
handled is still far below prewar levels. 
In 1938 Rotterdam handled 10,100,000 
metric tons of cargo in the domestic sea- 
borne trade and 32,300,000 metric tons 
in the transit seaborne trade for a total 
of 42,400,000 metric tons, and in the first 
6 months of 1949 only 9,800,000 metric 
tons of both domestic and transit cargo 
were handled. 

Cargo movements in domestic trade 
have recovered to the prewar volume, but 
transit traffic during the first half of 
1949 was only 27.5 percent of the semi- 
annual total for 1938. Before the war 
the largest part of Rotterdam’s transit 
traffic was with Germany, and the post- 
war decline in this trade is the principal 
factor in Rotterdam’s poor showing in 
transit traffic. There has been a gradual 
decline in United States-flag vessel par- 
ticipation in the commerce of Rotter- 
dam, from 16.4 percent of total vessel 
tonnage entered during the first half of 
1948 to 11.8 percent during the first 6 
months of 1949. 


Cave-Ins Threaten Water 
Transportation in Ruhr 


Utilization of the Rhine-Herne and 
Dortmund-Ems Canals, which are 
heavily employed in carrying coal, ore, 
pig iron, and iron and steel products 
from the Ruhr district of Germany, may 
be seriously hampered by cave-ins in 
the underlying coal fields. Sinkages of as 
much as 10 feet have already occurred 
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subsid- 


and further 
ence is expected as more coal is mined, 
unless extensive systems of supports and 
earth fills are installed, especially in the 
neighborhood of canal locks and bridges. 


in some places, 


Canadian Government Plans 
Introduction of Television 


The Canadian Government plans to 
introduce television in Canada. On Sep- 
tember 28, the Supplementary Estimates 
(equivalent to deficiency budget appro- 
priations in the United States) were 
brought before the Canadian House of 
Commons by the Finance Minister. 
These “Estimates” included an amount 
of C$4,500,000 “to help the CBC meet the 
initial capital costs of introducing tele- 
vision in Canada and erect the first two 





The Role of Shipping in the 
National Economy of Panama 


By RuFus Z. SMITH, American Embassy, 
Panama 


World trade and merchant shipping 
are important factors in the economy of 
Panama because of the close relation be- 
tween the economic activities of the 
Panama Canal, under the jurisdiction 
of the United States, and of the Repub- 
lic. In 1948, for example, the value of 
the country’s imports was roughly $64,- 
000,000, whereas the value of its exports 
was approximately $10,000,000. A large 
part of the difference between the two 
was made up through the sales of goods 
and services to the Canal Zone. Any 
general decline in world trade and world 
shipping is soon reflected in declining 
business activity in Panama. 

Although the Republic has named 
three small ports as international ports, 
it is, nevertheless, dependent upon the 
Canal’s terminal ports of Cristobal and 
Balboa for the entry of most of its im- 
ports arriving in large ocean-going ves- 
sels. Paradoxically, however, Panama 
has one of the world’s largest merchant 
fleets registered under its flag. The 
great majority of the vessels of Pana- 
manian registry are foreign owned and 
operated and never put in at Pana- 
manian ports. A Panamanian Govern- 
ment official estimates that the revenue 
accruing to the Government from reg- 
istration fees and miscellaneous fees for 
consular services to its vessels is more 
than $1,000,000 annually. 

















sending stations,’ in Montreal and in 
Toronto. 

The money, described as a loan with 
interest to be determined by the Cabinet, 
is due to be repaid out of revenues ob- 
tained by doubling the license fee of a 
radio receiving set for C$2.50 to C$5 per 
annum. This fee would not cover tele- 
vision sets for which owners would re- 
quire a supplementary license of possibly 
C$10 after video has been established in 
Canada. 


Canadian Pacific Opens New 
Air Service to Hong Kong 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines inaugu- 
rated a new passenger-freight air service 
between Hong Kong and Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, on September 21, 1949. 

According to reports reaching the 
American Consulate General at Hong 
Kong, the 36-passenger flying boats will 
travel the northern route with stops at 
Anchorage, Alaska, Shemya in the Aleu- 
tians, and Tokyo. 

CPAL’s one-way fare from Hong Kong 
to the American West Coast is $726 Cana- 
dian as compared with U. S. carrier’s 
US$726. American lines are expected to 
make price adjustments when world- 
wide currency devaluation problems are 
settled. 

With the addition of Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines weekly service, there are 14 
weekly scheduled flights connecting Hong 
Kong with the Western Hemisphere. 


Railroad Tariffs Upped 
by Peruvian Government 


In a series of Supreme Resolutions is- 
sued simultaneously on September 14, 
1949, the Peruvian Government increased 
passenger fares by 50 percent and freight 
rates by 67 percent on all railroads op- 
erated by the Government, and author- 
ized the Peruvian Corporation Ltd. to 
increase rates on its lines from 40 to 67 
percent. 

The American Embassy at Lima re- 
ports that the rate increases authorized 
by the Peruvian Government follow simi- 
lar actions taken within the past 6 
months in respect to air carriers and 
urban transportation companies in the 
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Lima area. The most important factor 
in the demand for such increases is the 
greatly increased cost of imported ma- 
terials formerly entitled to official ex- 
change but now requiring payment in ex- 
change purchased at free-market rates 
ranging up to almost 250 percent more 
than the official rate. 

The measures are in line with the 
Government’s apparent attempt to con- 
trol the upward surge of prices, and to 
limit it to gradual step-by-step readjust- 
ments permitting continuation of essen- 
tial services. The rate increases were re- 
quired by the progressive deterioration 
of railroad equipment for lack of funds to 
effect necessary repairs and acquire ur- 
gently needed replacements. 


Peruvian Air Line Opens 
Lima-to-Caracas Service 


A new nonscheduled commercial air 
service from Lima, Peru, to Caracas, 
Venezuela, via Iquitos, was inaugurated 
on September 1, 1949, by the Peruvian- 
flag Aerovias Nacionales del Sur S. A. 
(ANDES), according to the American 
Embassy at Lima. Preliminary plans 
call for an average of about two flights 
per month using C-46 Curtiss “‘Com- 
mando” aircraft, also employed by 
ANDES in nonscheduled domestic serv- 
ice within Peru. Flying time from Lima 
to Caracas over the new route is approxi- 
mately 915 hours. 


Hungary Makes Strides in 
Reconstruction of Bridges 


Bridges in Hungary that were dam- 
aged or destroyed during the war will 
be 90 percent reconstructed under the 
Three-Year Plan ending in 1949, accord- 
ing to a recent article in a Budapest 
newspaper, and the remainder will be 
rebuilt during the early years of the Five- 
Year Plan. 

The article states that the retreating 
German troops destroyed 100 percent of 
the Danube and Tisza bridges and about 
90 percent of all other bridges over 50 
meters in length. The damage thus 
caused is estimated at 115,000,000 gold 
pengos equalling about $23,000,000. The 
total damage is about 30 times as much 
as the amount appropriated for bridge 
construction in the budget of the prewar 
years. 

Reconstruction is getting on rapidly, 
continues the article. By the end of 
1945 a total of 15,300 running mtters of 
bridges were reconstructed. By the end 
of 1947 about two-thirds of the destroyed 
and damaged bridges were in suitable 
condition; by the end of 1948 the total 
length of bridges permanently recon- 
structed amounted to 9,421 running 
meters, and that of the temporarily re- 
constructed bridges to 12,816 running 
meters. 
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India Opens Railway Branch 


The Himayatnagar-Dhanora section 
of the Mudkhod-Adilabad branch of the 
Nizam’s State Railway in India was 
opened for passenger traffic on Septem- 
ber 16, 1949. The new rail line is 19 
miles long and is meter-gaged. 


City of Cali, Colombia, 
Buys Out Electrical Firm 


The City Council of the municipality 
of Cali, Colombia, recently approved a 
contract executed by representatives of 
the city and the Compania Colombiana 
de Electricidad, a subsidiary of an Amer- 
ican concern. According to a _ report 
from the American Consulate in Cali, 
the three important points of the con- 
tract are (1) that the company agrees 
to sell its properties in Cali to the city; 
(2) the city agrees to withdraw its expro- 
priation in favor of obtaining the proper- 
ties by purchase; and (3) the company 
agrees to withdraw its action 
against the city. Payment has been 
fixed at 5,188,000 pesos, of which 1,568,- 
000 pesos will be paid over a period of 
13 years, with annual interest of 4 per- 
cent on the unpaid balance. This con- 
tract ends a controversy between the city 
and the company which dates back to 
1941 and which resulted in 1947 in the 
city’s taking physical possession of the 
company’s properties in Cali—an action 
that was later upheld in the local court 
and finally by a court of appeals. 
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Fall Traffic on Polish 
State Railways Increases 


The Polish State Railways are faced 
with the task of handling an increased 
amount of fall traffic, states the Warsaw 
press. As regards potatoes, the plan 
provides for the handling and shipment 
of 66,256 freight cars of potatoes, an in- 
crease of more than 21 percent as com- 
pared with last year. The planned 
loading and transportation of beets is 
expected to amount to 203,752 freight 
cars—that if, 44 percent more than last 
year. Summing up the entire transpor- 
tation task for autumn: This year’s ship- 
ments will increase by about 20 percent, 
as compared with 1948. Peak monthly 
freight-car loadings are to reach 800,000 
freight cars. Daily loadings over the 
whole network will exceed 30,000 freight 
cars. 


New Maintenance and Landing 
Base Opened Near Hong Kong 

Central Air Transport Corporation has 
established a new maintenance and 


landing base at San Tsao Island, about 
50 miles southwest of Hong Kong. 


The airport, which was used by the 
Japanese as a naval air base, measures 
some 4,000 by 200 feet and has two con. 
crete runways. The airfield is fully 
equipped with tower, radar controls, 
1,000-watt long-wave transmitter, and a 
500-watt apparatus for standby ang 
other radio communications. 

Aside from the cost of the equipment, 
the company is reported to have spent 
more than HK$50,000 in buildings anq 
in renovating the runways. 


New Telephone Exchange 
Opened in Baghdad, Iraq 


The New Shamal Automatic Tele. 
phone Exchange was recently placed in 
operation in Baghdad, Iraq, marking 
the completion of the first part of the 
Government’s postwar telephone deye]- 
opment program. The new exchange 
has a present capacity of 2,000 lines and 
an ultimate of 4,000 and will serve sub- 
scribers in Adhamiyah and Kadhimain, 
At the present time there are 900 sub- 
scribers in this area. 


International Airport 
Planned by Costa Rica 


Informal conversations are _ being 
carried on with the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington regarding a possible loan, 
reported to be $2,000,000, for the con- 
struction of an international airport 
near Alajuela, Costa Rica, according to 
the American Embassy at San Jose. In 
connection with plans for the construc- 
tion of a new international airport a 
decree has been issued designating the 
proposed site for the airport and sur- 
rounding property as “of national 
utility.” 





Trade Picture Includes 

Travel—New U.S. 

Perspective Develops 
(Continued from p. 5) 


automobiles spent more than $12,000,- 
000,000. The economic, industrial, social, 
and political results of such widespread 
travel habits is beyond calculation, but 
certainly it forms a major contribution 
to our national prosperity. 

It is estimated that well over $600,- 
000,000 will be spent by Americans abroad 
this year. 

We visualize today the common goal 
of stimulating increased travel, for the 
positive benefits that will accrue. We 
now see as one goal the attainment of 4 
flow of 500,000 American tourists to Eu- 
rope by 1952, and the hope is that such 
tourist travel will have earned between 
$2,000,000,000 and $2,500,000,000 in ex- 
change during the life of the Marshall 
Plan. 
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Those of us who are actively interested 
in this undertaking are confronted with 
two principal considerations. 

The first is that there are both short- 
term and long-range problems and op- 
portunities. These, properly, should be 
differentiated, so that the most effective 
progress can be made. 

The second consideration is that even 
the greater awareness of governments, 
and their willingness to invest effort and 
money in the development of tourism, 
will not in themselves assure success, 
because of the unique nature of travel as 
a personal interest of men and women 
in all countries. 


Far-Sighted Action Needed 


THOUGH TRAVEL MAY BE a matter 
chiefly of enjoyment to the traveler, it 
is a business in which many groups have 
large financial stakes. 
ness which, at any given time, is circum- 
scribed by the adequacy of its physical 


It is also a busi- 


assets. 

Certainly the short-term 
outlook is concerned, the shortage of fa- 
cilities moving eastward 
from the United States is an acute prob- 
lem. No amount of good will or travel 
sales promotion will provide a stateroom 
for a prospective tourist if the boats are 
full, or a seat if the air transports are 
sold out. 

Here is a point where action can and 
must be taken. It is not generally real- 
ized that, prior to 1940, there existed 
transatlantic ship capacity for more than 
1,000,000 passengers, whereas in 1948 sea 
and air scheduled capacity, combined, 
was a little over 500,000, of which 200,000 
was airplane capacity. It appears prob- 
able that sea capacity will not go much 
above 450,000 by 1952, or only 45 percent 
of that existing in 1938. 

We all are conscious, too, of the short- 
age of travel accommodations in many 
areas favored by tourists. Great efforts 
are being made abroad to overcome this 
handicap. Special attention should be 
devoted to the provision ‘of accommoda- 
tions for the rapidly increasing portion 
of the American touring army which is 
in the middle-income group. 

Our experience in the United States on 
this point is illuminating. While there 
have been a number of very fine hotels 
built in recent years in resort areas such 
as Florida, Southern California, and the 
Southwest, the most conspicuous addi- 
tion to our tourist plant has been the tre- 
Mendous increase in the number of 
tourist camps and many types of low- 
cost accommodations for the touring 
family. 

It is not too much to say that the ex- 
pansion of tourist volume in the United 
States owes more to this type of invest- 
ment, plus the building of good roads and 
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the sale of automobiles, than to any other 
single factor. 

Another short-term problem that mer- 
its immediate action is the complexity 
of official barriers to travel in many 
parts of the world. Many factors must 
of course be taken into account in any at- 
tempt to eliminate or reduce the number 
of these travel barriers. Some of them 
are major problems, but others, although 
only minor, are nevertheless real an- 
noyances. 

The on-the-scene circumstances which 
Americans encounter in Europe today 
have a direct bearing upon the rate of 
increase of American travel. Our people 
will expect abroad the same treatment 
that they have come to expect in Amer- 
ican resort areas. They experience great 
difficulty in understanding why the price 
asked for something there should be 
higher than the price they pay for it at 
home. They are easily vexed by red tape 
when they encounter it in their travels 
abroad because whatever touring they 
may have done in the United States is 
almost entirely free from such annoy- 
ances. 

I know of a small island in the West 
Indies which less than 20 years ago was a 
barren atoll. It is now a popular holi- 
day haven. Acapulco, on the west coast 
of Mexico, now a famous and much-fre- 
quented resort center, was only a few 
years ago an unknown and unvisited 
Mexican fishing village. Those who had 
the vision to build desirable accommoda- 
tions at Acapulco have seen them rapidly 
fill, so that more and more new construc- 
tion has been needed. 

One of the most popular year-round 
spots in the western United States is Sun 
Valley in Idaho. Here a Paradise for 
the tourist was built in what had been al- 
most unexplored country. 


“Rewarding Program” 


THESE EXPERIENCES underscore a po- 
tential which ties in with President Tru- 
man’s Point Four program for the eco- 
nomic development of new areas in Many 
parts of the world. It may not be an 
overstatement to say that opening up 
new tourist areas for the constantly in- 
creasing volume of travel can be one of 
the most rewarding programs under- 
taken within the framework of this Point 
Four program. 

The American people have adopted 
travel asa part of their daily lives. They 
have found it possible to save their money 
in order to travel, and there has been 
some tendency throughout American in- 
dustry and trade to extend vacation 
periods. There is not the _ slightest 
chance, therefore, barring some unfore- 
seen economic difficulty, that there will 
not be a constantly growing reservoir of 
tourist money in the United States which 


will be tapped by those who hold out to 
the American people the promise of the 
greatest value for their money. This 
value need not be in terms of material 
things, in the form of luxurious accom- 
modations. A large part of it will always 
be what can only be referred to as “at- 
mosphere,” of which the Old World has 
so much, 


Human Bases of Sound 
Expansion 


AT THE ROOT of the whole question 
of the success of tourist promotion is the 
simple element of good-will and friendli- 
ness to which every man and woman 
responds, no matter which language is 
spoken. 

Today’s travel problems and tomor- 
row’s opportunities can be treated 
largely through official and organized 
action. Yet incalculably much depends 
upon the follow-through—the sponta- 
neous cooperation of the hundreds of 
thousands of inn Keepers, transportation 
personnel, shopkeepers, and other citi- 
zens of a foreign country with whom the 
eager traveler comes into contact. 

It is the combination of wise analysis 
and sound planning, backed up by a 
friendly spirit, that will produce the 
sound expansion of the tourist business, 
in every country in the world. 


More Foreign Nationals Will 
Come Here 


WE REALIZE that under present cir- 
cumstances greater stress should be 
placed upon the active stimulation of 
American travel abroad. This will do 
much to create much-needed dollar ex- 
change. But one who looks into the 
farther future sees a growing number 
of foreign nationals coming to our shores 
to enjoy the hospitality we have to offer. 
A great many Americans who are co- 
operating wholeheartedly, and at no 
small financial cost, in the phase of re- 
covery which hinges upon American 
travel abroad believe that investment in 
tourism is a long-term investment, and 
that ultimately the American tourist in- 
dustry will be a beneficiary, also. 

We in the United States believe a 
tremendous effort must be made by all 
interested agencies to eliminate barriers, 
lower costs, improve facilities, and 
awaken the universal and constructive 
desire to visit, if travel is to contribute 
its rightful share to the purposes of the 
United Nations and approach the ideal 
of a free flow of visitors among the 
countries of the world. 





At least two new cement factories are being 
blueprinted at Euclidelandia in the State of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Excellent limestone 
deposits have been found in the area, which 
is close to industrial centers. 
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“New World of Facts” 
for Traders: Next Year’s 
Hemisphere Census 


(Continued from p. 6) 


or bread (from wheat)? Mexico re- 
cently conducted a trial census of popu- 
lation, housing, and agriculture in the 
town of Tlalnepantla, near Mexico City. 
When the time comes for the national 
censuses in 1950, the “‘bugs’”’ will have 
been eliminated from the schedules and 
the census organization will have gained 
valuable experience. A national census 
has been compared to a military cam- 
paign—from general staff down to foot- 
soldier, the organization must stand firm 
on the day of battle. Similarly, in cen- 
sus work, good censuses are taken by effi- 
cient and experienced organizations. 


Role of United States Census 
Bureau 


WE, IN THE UNITED STATES, with a 
long population-census history dating 
back to 1790 and with periodic censuses 
of agriculture, business, and (more re- 
cently) housing, have come to accept our 
wealth of statistical information as a 
necessity in evaluating our social and 
economic progress. The official census 
records of the United States cover a pe- 
riod of 159 years. They trace the great 
changes in the life of the American peo- 
ple—the shift from rural to urban local- 
ities, the long-term declining birth and 
death rates, the westward migration of 
population, and many other facts cover- 
ing 9,000,000 pages and occupying more 
than a mile of shelves. The published 
data of the 1940 Census of Population 
and Housing aloné comprise more than 
40,000 printed pages. 

The Census Bureau is now facing the 
most gigantic statistical task in the 
Nation’s history—the 1950 Census of 
Population, Housing, and Agriculture. 
Next year, we will enumerate some 
150,000,000 persons, some 45,000,000 
dwelling units, and more than 6,000,000 
farms. To quote but one statistic, the 
1950 Census will require the preparation 
of 600,000 maps—enough to fill seven 
railroad box cars! 

We have found time, nevertheless, to 
assist our sister nations of the Hemi- 
sphere in preparing for their 1950 cen- 
suses. The United States has developed 
census techniques and procedures to a 
high degree, and this experience is being 
taught to technicians from the other 
American Republics. In cooperation 
with other Federal statistical agencies 
under a program coordinated by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation, some 125 
statistical technicians from Latin Amer- 
ica have been trained in United States 
census methods. 
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Official Population Estimates and National Censuses of the 








imercian Nations 


Estimated population* Last census s 
_ Sh ial Si Years 
Country since 
Total D lotal last 
population au population Date census 
Argentina _ : 116,108,573 | May 10, 1947 (A 9 
Bolivia 3, 922,000 | July 1, 1948 1,816,271 | Sept. 1, 1900 . 
Brazil_- 418,450,000 | July 1, 1948 $1, 236,315 | Sept. 1, 1940 rr 
Canada__ 12,883,000 | July 1, 1948 11, 506,655 | June 2, 1941 
Chile 5,677,000 | Jan, 1, 1949 5, 023,539 Nov. 28. 1940 S 
Colombia 10,777,000 | July 1, 1048 8, TOL, SL Tuly 5, 1988 il 
Costa ‘Rica... 825,000 | Dee. 31,1948 171,524 | May 11, 192 “ 
Cuba__- 5,195,000 Dee, 31,1948 1,778,583 July 25, 194 a 
Dominican Republic 2,214,000 | July 1, 1948 1,479,417 | May 13, 19 4 
Ecuador }, 362, 000 Dec 31, 1948 ‘ 
E] Salvador 100,000 > July = 1, 1948 1, 434, 361 | Mav 1.19 19 
Guatemala 3 754,000) Dee 31, 1948 3, 283, 209 Apr. 7, 1940 4 
Haiti $ 7090, 000 July 1, 1948 1, 631, 260 WY CB 
Honduras 1, 260,000 | July 1, 1948 1, 200,545 | June 24. 194 7 
Mexico 24. 447, 000 July 1, 1948 19,653,552 Mar. 6, 1940 : 
Nicaragua 1,184,000 July 1.1949 983,160 | May 23, 1940 ; 
Panama 746,000 July 1, 1949 622.576 Sept. 8. 1940 
Paraguay __- 1,270,000 July 1, 1948 $931,799 | Apr. 3, 1936 (C 
rere... §&, 061, 000 Tuls 1, 1948 ’ 6, 207, 967 June 9, 1940 4 
United States § 149, 452. 000 Auc 1, 1949 131, 669, 27 Apr. 1, 1940 9 
Uruguay. 2,340,000 | Dee, 31, 1947 1,042,686 Oct. 12, 1908 4] 
Venezuela... 4,490,000) July 1. 1048 } 850. 771 Dec. 7, 1941 & 
FOOTNOTES 
Provisional figure 
2 Includes the population of Yukon and the Northwest Territ 
Excludes provinces of Napo, Pastaza, and the Santiago Zama i Galay Isla 
‘ There have been no national censuses of population Eeua 
Incomplete census 
Includes 465,000 estimated for omissions at the census 0.0K le ir 
’ Enumerated population only; excludes an estimated : per , 
* Provisional estimate of continental United States, ineludin I 
* Excludes tribal Indians estimated at 100,600 in 1941 
oo RCES 
*Estimated population data for all countries exclud { s P d Vital 
Statistics Reports. Statistical I {-9, Septem! 449, pu : 1 Natio 
Lake Success, New York 
Estimated population for the United States w btained f / E’stim ( t Pop Re port 
Series P-25, No. 30 prepared by the i States Bureau of the ¢ Dey t of «, Was! nm, D.C 
4) Unpublished data obtained from the Division of Economic } arch he Pan A Union 
B) Le Moniteur. Official Journal of the Republic of Haiti, 74th S ber 1 ) { i7 
de la Direccién General de Estadistica, 1938, As 0 


C) Memoria 


lable prepared by the Office of the Coordinator, Internat 


The philosophy behind this program 
which is designed to teach other nations 
to help themselves by the “know-how” 
and “show-how” of technical experience 
has recently been formalized in the 
Point-Four program now before Con- 
gress. 


Acute Need for Data 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, market 
analysts, commodity specialists, and 
many others have long been concerned 
with the lack of statistical information 
available concerning Latin America. 
Here, in one of the principal markets for 
United States exports and our chief 
source of supply for such commonplace 
items as sugar, coffee, and bananas, it 
has been exceedingly difficult to obtain 
reliable data concerning such basic sta- 
tistical series as population growth, 
manpower, agricultural production, na- 
tional income and balance of payments. 
To be sure, there is a _ considerable 
amount of statistical information avail- 
able and many of the Latin nations are 
struggling to improve the quality of their 
official statistics, but this fact does not 
console the analyst who attempts to 
compare, let us say, the purchasing 
power of the Sao Paulo market with the 


Rio market or the availability of certain 
occupational skills in Buenos Aires and 
in Rosario. Take, if you wish, the case 
of Ecuador, which has never taken a na- 
tional census, or of Bolivia or Uruguay, 
which are now preparing to take their 
first census in over 40 years 

The most recent official population es- 
timate and the date and population fig- 
ure for the most recent census in each 
of the 22 American nations appear in 
the table presented on this page. Note 
that there is considerable disparity in the 
total population figures—some nations 
use “de facto” counts, others use the “de 
jure” or “resident” concept; some include 
native Indian populations whereas others 
exclude them. Similarly, the armed 
forces abroad, diplomatic personnel and 
their families, maritime personnel, and 
other special groups have received varied 
treatment from census offices. Further- 
more, nations have used contrasting 
methods and definitions with the result 
that data derived from available cen- 
suses have lacked comparability. Re- 
gional studies based on census data have 
been virtually impossible. 

The market 
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Is this community growing? 

What are the occupational skills avail- 
able in the area? 

Is the community a marketing center 
for the surrou nding area? 

What is the number of retail and 
wholesale outlets? 

What is the farm and non-farm income 
of the area? 

What are the market potentials for a 
new factory, a branch office, or a retail 
outlet? 

The answers to these questions, and to 
many others, are found in the demo- 
graphic and economic censuses which 
measure the assets and liabilities of a 
nation. A census is to a nation what 
an inventory is to a business organiza- 
tion. 


Business Will Benefit Greatly 


THE 1950 CENSUS of the Americas will— 

(1) Enable business and industry to 
plan operations based on more reliable 
data; 

(2) Provide the basic economic data 
needed to develop economically the more 
backward areas of the continents; 

(3) Supply information needed to 
mobilize the resources of the Hemisphere 
in case of emergency; 

(4) Supply the answers to many “un- 
knowns” that have plagued both public 
and private officials for many years. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
cooperative enterprise of 22 nations 
working together to find solutions for 
their common problems—each one help- 
ing itself and, through its efforts, help- 
ing others. This is truly in the Amer- 
ican tradition. In the recent words of 
the Secretary of State before the Pan 
American Society of the United States: 
“IT cannot stress too strongly that prog- 
ress will come most rapidly in countries 
that help themselves vigorously. Eco- 
nomic development, like democracy, can- 
not be imposed from outside.” 





Current Outlook for 

U.S. Exports to Other 

American Republics 
(Continued from p. 10) 


is in customs or has already been cleared 
from customs, but for which payment 
has not been effected, provided such mer- 
chandise is not under price control. 

A recent development that should al- 
leviate Chile’s dollar shortage somewhat 
is the announcement on October 8 of the 
granting of a loan of $25,000,000 to Chile 
by the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton for the purpose of financing essential 
imports from the United States during 
the remainder of 1949. Of the total of 
$25,000,000, $15,000,000 is to be authorized 
immediately, and advances of up to $10,- 
000,000 are to be granted where shown 
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to be necessary to cover essential 1949 
imports. In general the proceeds of the 
loan are to be made available to Chile for 
the purchase of United States equipment, 
materials, and services needed for pro- 
ductive investments by Chilean private 
and public entities. 


Colombia: Prospects Rather 
Promising 


EARLY IN APRIL 1949 Colombian au- 
thorities determined to strengthen the 
country’s monetary reserves, which had 
declined rather abruptly during the first 
3 months of the year, and accordingly 
limited sales of foreign exchange each 
week to the value of the Bank of the 
Republic’s purchases of gold and foreign 
exchange in the week immediately pre- 
ceding. Although steps were also taken 
to curtail imports, this could not be 
accomplished quickly enough to bring 
about a corresponding reduction in the 
demand for exchange, and consequently 
by the end of June it was estimated 
that arrearages of about $42,000,000 had 
arisen in commercial payments. By the 
end of July, however, tighter import con- 
trols had begun to take effect, and the 
arrearage figure had been reduced to 
$20,000,000. Meanwhile monetary re- 
serves increased from $67,000,000 on 
April 1 to $87,000,000 at the end of July. 
By the end of September it was under- 
stood that Colombia was virtually up to 
date on its pending obligations. 

These developments indicate that the 
level of imports has now been reduced 
to manageable proportions and that im- 
port controls in the immediate future 
will be used to keep this level within 
limits set by current exchange receipts. 
However, since current receipts, based 
largely on coffee exports, seem likely to 
continue high in the immediate future, 
and since the use of current receipts 
appears no longer to be limited, as has 
been the case in recent months, by the 
necessity of applying a part of them to 
the elimination of arrearages, the pros- 
pects for United States exports to Colom- 
bia should improve slightly as compared 
with the period April-—September of this 
year. With respect to the composition 
of imports, the Colombian system of im- 
port controls may be expected to con- 
tinue to favor essential foodstuffs, con- 
struction materials, machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, technical and 
scientific equipment and repair parts, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, and raw 
materials for industry and agriculture, 
and to discourage import items deemed 
unessential to the Colombian economy. 


Peru: U. S. Position Strong, 
Types of Purchases Limited 
THE EXCHANGE-CONTROL procedure 
adopted in Peru in December 1948 au- 


thorizes the unrestricted importation of 
a list of items comprising about one- 
third of all the items listed in the Peru- 
vian customs tariff; and importation of 
all other merchandise is prohibited. Of 
the merchandise the importation of 
which is permitted, a few items specif- 
ically authorized, such as basic food- 
stuffs and medicines, are paid for 
wholly or in part at the official rate of 
6.50 soles per dollar; payment for all 
other permitted imports is effected at 
the exchange certificate rate, a fluc- 
tuating rate which is currently about 19 
soles per dollar. In effect, this system 
permits the exchange rate in the cer- 
tificate market to regulate the flow of 
the bulk of permitted imports. 

Presumably the new policy has con- 
tributed to the substantial increase in 
United States exports to Peru in the first 
6 months of 1949, as compared with the 
totals for the first half and second half 
of 1948, although it is recognized that the 
types of United States merchandise that 
may enter Peru are restricted by the lim- 
ited scope of the list of permitted im- 
ports. This list assumed greater impor- 
tance in August as the result of measures 
taken by the Peruvian Government in an 
effort to make some effective use of rap- 
idly accumulating balances of pounds 
sterling. The principal effect of these 
measures was to permit unrestricted im- 
portation of all merchandise, whether or 
not included on the existing list of per- 
mitted imports, where payment is to be 
made in sterling. While this situation is 
disquieting to United States exporters 
the importation of whose products is still 
prohibited, it should not be permitted to 
obscure the fact that the position of 
United States exports in the Peruvian 
market, supported by heavy demand for 
goods essential to the Peruvian economy, 
is still strong. 


Uruguay: New Exchange-Rate 
Schedule Established 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of a new sched- 
ule of exchange rates for the Uruguayan 
peso involved certain changes that are of 
interest to United States exporters. As 
in the past, the rate of 1.90 pesos per dol- 
lar will apply to an extensive list of raw 
materials and prime necessities. A new 
import rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar will be 
applied to imports of nonessentials and 
luxuries, estimated at about 20 percent of 
total imports. At the same time, pros- 
pects for increases in Uruguay’s dollar 
earnings were improved by the transfer 
of exports of hides and skins from the 
rate of 1.519 pesos per dollar to 1.78 pesos 
per dollar and by application of a new 
export rate of 2.35 pesos per dollar to 
woolen and leather items previously ex- 
ported at 1.88. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
‘SS EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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World Trade’s Key-Fact 

Is This: Imports Are 

Exports Paid For 
(Continued from p. 4) 


Devices such as the sterling-area clear. 
ing agreements are another type of trade 
barrier contributing to over-all imbal- 
ance of world trade. During the war. 
members of the sterling bloc turned over 
to London their earnings of foreign cyr. 
rencies and received credit in pounds 
sterling. When currencies other than 
sterling were required by member na- 
tions, requests were made of London. 
Heavy balances in pounds sterling were 
accumulated by the members in their 
London accounts 

First conceived in the 1930's as a con- 
tra-depression measure, the system was 
utilized during the 
pooling scarce currencies. Although the 
for inaugurating the system 
have now passed into history, it is, ney- 
ertheless, being continued because of the 
reluctance of some members of the ster- 
ling bloc to relinquish their individual] 
advantages under it. 


war as a means of 


reasons 


Devices Restrict World Trade 


THESE ARRANGEMENTS restrict 
world trade by channeling member coun- 
tries’ purchases predominantly within 
other members’ markets. In addition, 
since the war, member nations have 
drawn upon their London sterling ac- 


counts for the purchase from the United 
Kingdom of whose withdrawal 
from the British economy was therefore 
not counterbalanced by the shipment of 
other goods into that The re- 


goods 


country 


sult of such transactions has, of course, 
been a net reduction in the British ex- 
port potential to markets outside the 
sterling area, which has in turn tended 


to make the problem of the world-wide 
imbalance of trade more acute 

As in the case of bilateralism, the re- 
sults of these policies of attempted self- 
the dangers of im- 
balanced world trade have fre- 
quently been to increase the prices of the 
goods which the countries that followed 
them offered for export. These coun- 
tries have bought materials in soft-cur- 
rency where were high, 
when they might have bought in hard- 
currency areas where prices were lower. 
Consequently, the goods that they pro- 


protection against 


also 


areas prices 





fluctuate widely and very substantially 


duced have necessarily been high-cost 
items which could be offered on world 
i 1 to about 80 perce of total I the new 
ra ( ibli 10 be 1949, applic nonlisted 
ny leemed to b ! ] I 1X ( 
Ve uela.—( rolled and free rates id ical 
All of the rates quoted above prevail in m irkets which 
re either legal or tolerated ] i1ddition, there are in 
everal countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
from those 
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markets only at unattractively high 


prices. 

FORTUNATELY, the continuation of 
these policies is as unnecessary as it is 
futile. Positive action to increase the 
dollar earnings of the countries presently 
dollar-short is feasible. It will require 
sustained effort on the part of all con- 
cerned—which means on the part of all 
the trading world. But it is within our 
joint capabilities, and its rewards are 
surely sufficiently attractive to induce the 
effort required. 

We could perhaps continue indefinitely 
our present program of loans and grants. 
I do not think that most Americans will 
want to do this, and I do not think this 
is the economic solution of the problem. 

The gap could be closed at any time by 
reducing the imports of dollar-short 
countries from the United States to the 
levels of their exports to us. This would 
result in a great decrease in world inter- 
national trade, and its impact on the 
American economy would prove severe. 
It would diminish production, decrease 
employment, shrink pay rolls, lower 
profits, and increase business failures 
and capital losses. 

Because of the so-called “multiplier 
effect” of export trade upon an economy 
such as ours, the total impact upon 
United States prosperity would be sub- 
stantially greater than the actual decline 
in our foreign trade. It would mark a 
set-back for capitalism and a victory for 
all enemies of free enterprise. 


There Are Happier Alternatives 


We can and should expand private 
United States foreign investments. In 
1946, our private oversea investments 
were estimated at approximately $16,- 
000,000,000. Unless there is a great in- 
crease in the rate of private United States 
investment abroad, however, this method 
will not of itself prove sufficient to solve 
the problem. 

Finally—and this, in conjunction with 
augmented private foreign investment, is 
the most desirable solution—we can en- 
deavor by all possible means to increase 
United States imports. As a first step, a 
study of our foreign-trade policy is 
needed. Since this is a matter of interest 
to all the people, the study might well be 
made by a public committee of outstand- 


ing business, labor, and_ professional 
leaders. 
Such a committee could accomplish 


much in alerting public opinion and in 
suggesting legislation needed to enable 
us to meet the challenge of our role of 
world leadership. 

A study of our internal-revenue laws 
and regulations, for instance, should yield 
legislative proposals looking toward the 
elimination of tax barriers to imports and 
the alleviation of international double 
taxation. 
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Restrictive provisions of the Food and 
Drug Act and the “Buy American Act” 
might also be examined, as might the now 
outmoded Tariff Act of 1930. 


Business, Finance, Labor 
Should Put Shoulders to 
Wheel 


THE MAIN TASK of increasing our im- 
ports, however, will fall upon private bus- 
iness and finance as well as on labor in 
this country and abroad. Assisted by the 
cooperation of our own and foreign gov- 
ernments, these private interests should 
address themselves to the task of ob- 
taining a broader distribution of im- 
ported goods in the United States mar- 
ket at prices that will attract buyers. 
Through appropriate negotiations with 
foreign nations, private American in- 
vestment abroad could be facilitated and 
made more attractive. Fruitful fields for 
such investment are to be found in the 
oversea territories of the European na- 
tions, as well as in other countries, and 
in investments in foreign manufacturing 
concerns by American importers. 
American private business, assisted by 
its Government, could work with foreign 
manufacturers to insure a larger and 
steadier output of salable goods at com- 
petitive prices, and to provide potential 
sellers in the American market with more 
adequate marketing information. 
Increased participation by American 
and foreign businessmen in established 
international trade fairs abroad and in 
the similar fairs which are in prospect in 
this country would prove helpful in stim- 
ulating a high level of American imports. 
American travel abroad can be in- 
creased by appropriate measures on the 
part of foreign governments and of the 
managers of foreign travel plants and 
facilities to make travel cheaper, easier, 
and more attractive. 
More adequate credit facilities could 
be provided for exporters abroad and im- 
porters at home. 


“In Our Own Best Interests’ 


THESE AND MANY OTHER measures 
will be required to enable foreign nations 
to earn more dollars, to pay their own 
way in international trade. And such 
a program is in our own best interests. If 
we are to reduce the dollar gap and sus- 
tain our own exports, we must forget the 
shibboleths of the days when we were a 
debtor nation and feared imports. The 
time has now come for a program of ac- 
tion under a slogan such as “Every im- 
port is an export paid for!” The gap can 
best be closed in this way. And with the 
closing of the gap, trade barriers will 
disappear; closed economies will reopen, 
and free enterprise will bring prosperity 
abroad as it has at home. 


Pacifie Coast’s 

International Chemical 

Trade Typifies Upswing 
(Continued from p. 15) 


Zealand was another good customer. 
Shipments to Western Hemisphere na- 
tions were valued at $245,000. 

In 1938, the total from the area was 
$67,200 (4,222,000 pounds); from San 
Francisco, $60,000 (3,730,000 pounds), 
and from Los Angeles $4,000 (358,000 
pounds). Four West Coast plants were 
listed as manufacturing sodium silicate 
in 1947. 


Sodium Sulfate 


Sodium sulfate has been traded back 
and forth over the Canadian border and 
via East and West Coast ports for many 
years; at times considerable amounts 
have been imported into the United 
States from Canada while a similar trade 
has taken place in the opposite direction. 

In 1947, Canadian statistics showed 
importation of 20,000,000 pounds of so- 
dium sulfate—15,000,000 from the United 
States. In 1948, Canadian trade returns 
recorded imports of 25,000,000 pounds, 
all from the United States, and in the 
first 6 months of 1949, 5,000,000 pounds, 
also all from the United States. Total 
Canadian imports until the current year 
have been on the upswing; one explana- 
tion for the expanded trade is that so- 
dium sulfate is used in paper mills in 
western Canada. 

Official United States statistics did not 
list separately the exports of sodium sul- 
fate until the beginning of 1949. Out of 
the total of 4,000,000 pounds shipped 
from California and Washington in the 
first half of 1949, Washington accounted 
for 3,000,000 pounds. San Francisco sent 
to El Salvador 15,000 pounds; to Brazil, 
544,000; to Greece, 202,000; to the Re- 
public of the Philippines, 24,000; and 
50,000 pounds went to the Union of South 
Africa. Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and 
Greece were destinations for the rela- 
tively small shipments from Los Angeles. 


Acetone 


One-third of national exports of ace- 
tone ($1,000,000) left from California 
(chiefly the Los Angeles area) for 39 
countries, the largest purchasers being 
in industrial Europe, which took 23 per- 
cent of all United States shipments. The 
United Kingdom (2,641,000 pounds) and 
Netherlands (1,828,000 pounds) were two 
leaders. Japan was out in front among 
customers in Far Eastern areas. Acetone 
shipments from the Pacific Coast in 1938 
were valued at only $291,000 (4,107,000 
pounds)—from Los Angeles, $180,000 
(2,516,000 pounds), and from San Fran- 
cisco, $111,000 (1,585,000 pounds). 

Because of postwar shortages, manu- 
facture of acetone from petroleum was 
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extended substantially in California, and 
it was shipped from the West Coast to 
help supply consumption in the countries 
just mentioned. It is known that the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands use 
considerable amounts as a solvent, par- 
ticularly in the expanding plastics in- 
dustry. 


Ready-Mixed Paints 


Ready-mixed paints from Pacific Slope 
ports had world-wide distribution in 1948 
and accounted for 15 percent of all for- 
eign sales of United States paints. The 
Philippine Republic, largest single mar- 
ket, stood out prominently, taking 7 per- 
cent of total United States exports and 44 
percent of the shipments from the West 
Coast (chiefly San Francisco). Saudi 
Arabia, with nearly $300,000 worth, was 
the second important market for plants 
from this area. The Western Hemi- 
sphere purchased nearly $1,000,000 worth, 
or 33 percent—5 percent of national ship- 
ments. 

California’s paint manufacturers ap- 
parently are more foreign-trade-minded 
than those in many other States. There 
the development of foreign markets has 
proceeded concurrently with the growth 
of the paint industy itself. California’s 
155 paint and varnish establishments 
(Census of Manufactures, 1947) had fac- 
tory sales valued at $117,400,000—10 per- 
cent of the United States total. Foreign 
sales of ready-mixed paints showed ex- 
ports of $2,900,000, representing 15 per- 
cent of national exports of this class 
alone. 

Ready-mixed paints exported from the 
West Coast in 1938 were valued at $456,- 
000 (300,000 gallons)—10 percent of the 
total United States exports of $4,239,000 
(2,366,000 gallons). 


Insecticides 


The three West Coast States shipped 
10 percent or $1,244,000 worth of all ag- 
ricultural insecticides and 4 percent or 
$252,000 of household and industrial in- 
secticides sent from the United States in 
1948. These represent exceedingly large 
increases over 1938. Canada, the out- 
standing purchaser, bought 3 percent of 
the agricultural insecticides but less than 
1 percent of household and industrial 
insecticides. For the latter class, the 
Philippines assumed first place, and 
Brazil second. Outside of the Western 
Hemisphere, Greece and British*Malaya 
were the principal destinations of agri- 
cultural insecticides shipped from the 
West Coast. The Western Hemisphere 
was responsible for 45 percent ($114,- 
000) of the West Coast’s shipments of 
household and industrial types. Less 
than 400,000 pounds of agricultural in- 
secticides and 140,000 pounds of the 
household type were sent out in 1938. 


de 


The Import Picture 


ALTHOUGH the United States is the 
world’s largest manufacturer and ex- 
porter of chemicals and allied products, 
nevertheless, it is not self-sufficient in 
every one of the numerous chemicals 
comprising the industry. Nor does the 
United States possess within its bound- 
aries certain vital raw materials used by 
chemical manufacturers. Many are in- 
digenous to the Far East, and others 
come from our neighbors in this hemi- 
sphere. The higher imports for the first 
half of the present year are noteworthy. 

The Washington Customs District 
played a much more important part in 
inward than in out-bound trade. Of the 
California districts, San Francisco main- 
tained its lead; San Diego was of minor 
importance, as was Oregon. The var- 
nish gums and tung oil, most of which 
come from the Far East, entered largely 
through California. Fertilizer materials 
originating in Canada, and creosote oil 
from the United Kingdom, to mention 
outstanding items, were received chiefly 
in the Washington district. 

Varnish gums, tung and linseed oils for 
the paint industry, and materials pri- 
marily for fertilizers far surpassed in 
value other chemical products imported 
into the Pacific Slope area in 1948 and 
the first half of 1949. Varnish-gum im- 
ports totaled $971,000 (3,000,000 pounds) 
in 1948 and $366,000 (1,600,000 pounds) 
in the first half of 1949; they represent 5 
percent and 4 percent, respectively, of 
national totals. India was the source of 
73 percent of the varnish gums received 
into the area in 1948, but this percentage 
was cut to 45 in the 1949 half-year. 
Siam increased its share from 6 to 25 
percent. The Philippines and Indonesia 
also appeared as sources in the 1949 pe- 
riod. India, the world’s outstanding 
(and, until recent years, practically the 
only) supplier of lac and shellac, has 
been meeting competition from Siam, a 
country that has improved its methods 
of collecting and marketing these mate- 
rials. 

Larger proportions of the tung and 
paint oils were unloaded in the Pacific 
area in the 1949 6 months than in the 
year 1948; imports of tung oil through 
Los Angeles and San Francisco amounted 
to $1,838,000 (9,864,000 pounds) or 33 
percent of the national total in the cur- 
rent half-year, compared with $5,296,000 
or 20 percent in the year 1948. None 
entered through Washington in the first 
half of 1949. 

Imports of explosives, principally Chi- 
nese firecrackers, an unusual feature of 
West Coast trade, totaled $1,061,000 in 
1948. 

Twenty-seven percent of the national 
imports of creosote oil, all from the 
United Kingdom, was received through 
the five customs districts in 1948. Re- 


ceipts in the 1949 period declined some. 
what to $701,000 (4,067,000 gallons) or 22 
percent of national imports; none Was 
imported through Los Angeles or San 
Diego. 

Fertilizers 

The prominent position that fertilizers 
hold in West Coast chemical trade— 
more than $7,000,000 worth imported jn 
1948—may be due to the large consump. 
tion of these commodities in that area, 
which finds them vital to successful crop- 
raising. Imports of these plant foods 
into Pacific ports accounted for 16 per. 
cent of national imports in 1948. Wash. 
ington, the State nearest to Canada, re. 
ceived all the ammonium sulfate, ammo. 
nium nitrate, and ammonium phosphate 
brought into the Pacific area from that 
source. The nearly 10,000 tons of cal. 
cium nitrate imported through Los An. 
geles and San Francisco originated in 
Norway and represented 99.6 percent of 
the national total. A relatively small 
percentage—6 percent—of national re. 
ceipts of sodium nitrate entered through 
Pacific Coast districts. The upward 
trend of fertilizer imports in the past 
decade extended into the first half of 
1949, and little change occurred either 
in ports or in sources. 

Many chemicals other than those dis- 
cussed are imported into the Pacific 
Coast area, but most are_ received 
through California ports—in relatively 
small amounts, and not significant ex- 
cept as to variety. 


The Future: “Satisfactory and 
Progressive Levels” Seen 


WITH THE GROWTH in industrializa- 
tion of the whole West Coast area, it is 
to be expected that foreign trade in 
chemicals through ports in that region 
will reflect this development. Another 
factor that may influence Pacific Coast 
trade is the opening up of new markets 
in Central and South America as those 
countries become more _ industrialized. 
The immediate opportunities in the Far 
East are clouded, but the longer-range 
chances, if some of the current bright 
spots are indicative, could provide bet- 
ter-than-average volume. 

Relative to imports, it can be said that 
United States demand for certain raw 
materials, particularly exotics, will con- 
tinue and perhaps in some cases increase. 
Waxes, gums, oils, and crude drugs come 
in substantial quantities from the Far 
East via Pacific ports. 

While future volume of both export 
and import trade in chemicals through 
West Coast ports probably will not show 
the considerable growth experienced be- 
tween 1938 and 1948, it may logically be 
expected to continue at satisfactory and 
progressive levels. 
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Concrete Business Benefits 

Should Flow From 

Annecy Negotiations 
(Continued from p. 7) 


order 10082 of October 5, 1949. The 
most important result of these instru- 
ments, aside from the extension of the 
authority, is the return to procedures in 
effect prior to the Trade-Agreements 
Extension Act of 1948. 


Scope of Advantages and 
Responsibilities 


THE CONCESSIONS GRANTED by each 
country at Annecy will, when they be- 
come effective, apply on imports from 
the original and the new contracting 
parties. This means that participating 
countries will benefit from concessions 
negotiated directly with other countries, 


and those obtained indirectly as the 
result of negotiations between other 
countries. The acceding countries will 


also receive the benefit of the 1947 
Geneva concessions exchanged by the 
original group. 

Upon its accession to the General 
Agreement each new country will be 
obligated to observe the general provi- 
sions of the agreement which are de- 
signed to supplement and, in some cases, 
to safeguard the tariff concessions 
granted in the agreement. These gen- 
eral provisions provide for most-favored- 
nation treatment, and relate to such 
matters as trade discriminations, quanti- 
tative import restrictions, internal taxa- 
tion, and others. 


Concessions Affect More Than 
Half of World’s Imports 


THE 33 COUNTRIES which will be con- 
tracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment after the anticipated successful 
conclusion of the current signature for- 
malities carry on among them about 80 


percent of the world’s foreign trade. 
The tariff concessions negotiated at 
Geneva and Annecy affect products 


which account for more than 67 percent 
of the import trade of the 33 countries 
and more than 50 percent of world 
imports. 

The direct concessions obtained by the 
United States in the Annecy tariff nego- 
tiations—that is, the concessions granted 
by the acceding countries in their initial 
bilateral negotiations with the United 
States—represent approximately $357,- 
000,000 of imports from the United 
States, on the basis of 1947 trade. In 
that year, total imports from the United 
States into the 10 countries amounted 
to about $1,390,000,000, so that approxi- 
mately 39 percent of their purchases of 
American export products will benefit 
from direct concessions. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia. 
Belgium 


Pound: Free 
France 


Canada..-- Dollar: Official 


Free... 

Ceylon | Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Frane 

| Official 

| Free 
India_-- Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso. 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound 


Monetary unit 


Average rate 








Latest 
ee a available 
‘ Cc a 
1947 1948 es all Oct. 18, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) | 1949 
$3. 2100 |  $3.2122 | $2.7439 $2. 2316 
. 0228 . 0228 . 0217 . 0120 
ETE: eee Sey 1. 0211 1.0120 
1. 0000 1. 0000 - 9591 | . 9091 
9200 . 9169 . 9272 | . 9059 
oaees te 2. 3012 | . 2080 
0201 . 0201 - 0201 | - 0201 
2086 . 2086 *, 1818 | . 1449 
0084 Le ee Tee. 
oe 3. 0048 at, i, ry 
eS 3. 0032 | *. 0029 | 5 0029 
. 3016 | § 3017 *, 2725 | 2082 
. 3776 | . 3767 | . 3284 . 2630 
3. 2229 3. 5048 3. 4095 2. 7729 
. 2016 . 2016 *. 1757 . 1402 
; . 4974 | 4973 
. 0403 . 0402 *. 0379 . 0348 
4. 0074 4. 0075 3. 4248 | 2. 7838 
. 0913 7.0913 2 

Rbk piiedas 4185 | 3261 
. 2783 | . 2782 | *, 2400 | 1933 
. 2336 | . 2336 | . 2328 . 2306 
4. 0286 | 4.0313 | 3. 4436 2. 8008 


| Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949, 


? Based on quotations through September 16. 


’ Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
4 Average is based on quotations through September 16; official rate abolished thereafter. 


’ Nominal. 
Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948. 
Based on quotations through December 17. 


*Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the month. 


NOTE. 


of the devaluation 


Following the devaluation of the pound sterling on September 18 a number of countries devalued their cur- 
rency in relation to the dollar; Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, The Netherlands, New Zealand 
Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. 


The averages for September 1949 reflect the extent 





These direct concessions on our lead- 
ing export lines represent, however, only 
a part of the benefits which will accrue 
to our foreign traders. Under the multi- 
lateral operation of the General Agree- 
ment, all concessions granted by the 
acceding countries to other contracting 
parties and to each other are automati- 
cally extended to the United States. 

It has not been possible to calculate 
with any accuracy the value of these 
indirect concessions in terms of trade, 
but they probably represent over $100,- 
000,000 of imports from the United States 
on the 1947 basis. These concessions 
will be of especial interest to exporters 
whose products are among those of 
which the United States is normally a 
secondary supplier. 


Stull Other Benefits 


OTHER BENEFITS will accrue to United 
States exports through a second category 
of indirect concessions, that is, conces- 
sions granted to the acceding countries 
by the other original contracting parties. 

In return for concessions obtained 
from the acceding countries, the United 
States granted concessions on products, 
imports of which from the acceding 
countries in 1948 were valued at $143,- 
064,000, or 37 percent of total imports 
from those countries in that year, which 
totaled $382,457,000. A break-down of 
imports of concession items by type of 


concession is as follows: Duty reductions, 
$60,882,000; duty bindings, $4,208,000; 
duty-free bindings, $77,974,000. 

Each individual acceding country at 
Annecy will benefit to some extent from 
concessions made there by the United 
States to some other acceding country. 
Imports from all 10 countries of products 
that fall into this category were valued 
in 1948 at $24,063,000. Thus, total 
United States imports from the acceding 
countries of products on which those 
countries negotiated concessions with 
the United States at Annecy were valued 
at $167,127,000, or about 44 percent of 
total imports of all products from the ac- 
ceding countries in 1948. 

Again, the acceding countries will ob- 
tain substantial benefits from conces- 
sions which the United States made to 
other contracting parties to the General 
Agreement at Geneva in 1947. The 
value of United States imports in 1948, 
from all sources, of products that would 
be affected by concessions negotiated at 
Annecy and not previously negotiated at 
Geneva amounted to approximately 
$250,000,000. 


How To Get the Whole Picture 


A COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE of the 
concessions exchanged directly between 
the United States and the 10 acceding 
countries may be obtained from the 
“Analysis of Protocol of Accession and 
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Schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, Negotiated at Annecy, 
France, April—August 1949,” State De- 
partment Publication 3651, for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., price 50 cents. The 
complete text of the Protocol and the 
annexed schedules of tariff concessions 
will be published by the State Depart- 
ment in the near future. 

These 28 schedules of concessions, 10 
representing those granted by the acced- 
ing countries, and 18 representing those 
granted by original contracting parties, 
should be examined when available, to 
determine the full extent of benefits that 
will accrue to United States exports. 
The United States schedule will consti- 
tute the official list, in statutory lan- 
guage, of concessions granted by the 
United States, and made public in pre- 
liminary form with language modified to 
permit correlation with trade figures, in 
the Analysis mentioned above. 








(Continued from p. 38) 


ictual Prices of Apparel From December 
1948 Through June 1949 and Percentage 


Rise During January—June 1949—Taipei 
Taiwan, China 
In 1 ed States dollars 
White . 
Month and year hite Socks 


shirts 


Per dozen Per doz 


1948: 
December_- $16. 12 $1. 22 
1949: 
January___- 15. 27 3. 05 
February ; 13. 39 2. 57 
March 16. 55 3.03 
A pril 31. 03 6. 20 
May 22. 70 Nn. a. 
June 22. 70 3. 93 
Percentage rise in January-June 
1949 period - - : sisienials 40. 81 222. 13 


1 Figures represent prices on the last day of each month. 
Source: Office of U. S. Consulate General, Taipei, 
Taiwan, China. 


Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


FLUE-CURED CROP, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The 1949 crop of flue-cured tobacco in 
Ontario, Canada, is expected to be between 
115,000,000 and 120,000,000 pounds, the larg- 
est ever produced. The 1948 crop amounted 
to about 98,000,000 pounds. This year’s crop 
has been exceptionally free from damage from 
insect pests, hail, and frost and its pver-all 
quality is expected to be unusually good. 

The Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Market- 
ing Association, on the basis of a careful 
survey estimates that approximately 88,000 
acres were planted in 1949 compared with 
about 85,000 acres reported to have been 
planted in 1948. Members of the Associa- 
tion, excluding those in Essex County, were 
not permitted to plant more than 85 percent 
of the base acreage of 108,350 acres. The 
15-percent reduction to 92,700 acres was in- 
tended to improve the price position of the 
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Foreign Service Officers 
ARCHIBALD ROBINSON RANDOLPH 


Archibald Robinson Randolph, First Sec- 
retary and Consul and Commercial Attaché 
at Asuncion, is a native of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, a graduate of 
Randolph - Macon 
Academy, and at- 
tended the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 
1915-18. He served 
in the Flying Corps 
of the U.S. Navy in 
1918, and during 
the following 12 
years was a 
teacher and ad- 
ministrator in high 
schools. During 
the summer of 1931 
he was engaged in 
an export business 
in Mexico. After 
that he was a tutor 
for a year and a farmer for another year 

Mr. Randolph joined the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce in January 1935 and during the 
following 4 years was Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner successively at Panama and at 
Bogota. 

When the foreign service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was merged into the 
Foreign Service of the United States in July 
1939, Mr. Randolph was commissioned in 
the Foreign Service. After serving at Bogota 
as Vice Consul and Third Secretary, he was 
Assistant Commercial Attache at Caracas, 
Acting Commercial Attaché at Guatemala 
and then at Quito, and in January 1946 re- 
ported to Helsinki, where he was Assistant 
Commercial Attaché, later Commercial At- 
taché, and finally Second Secretary and Con- 
sul. He was assigned to his present post in 
the spring of 1948 and was Second Secretary 
and Consul at Asuncion until October of 
1948 when he became First Secretary and 
Consul (Commercial Attaché). 





Randolph. 








crop as well as to encourage crop rotation 
It appears that growers reduced their acre- 
age 5 percent below the maximum set by 
the Board. 

Acreage of flue-cured tobacco planted in 
Ontario increased from 17,200 in 1930 to 
64,000 in 1939 and to a maximum of 98,148 
in 1947. The latter figure is not likely to be 
reached again unless both foreign and 
domestic markets improve considerably. 

The estimate of 115,000,000 to 120,000,000 
pounds for the 1949 crop is considerably 
higher than the 98,113,860 pounds produced 
in 1948 and the 83,895,823 pounds produced 
in 1947. As nearly as can be determined, 
the average yield per acre was 840 pounds in 
1947, 1,154 pounds in 1948, and may reach 
1,363 pounds in 1949. 

It is too early to foresee what 1949 prices 
will be but growers are hopeful that last 
year’s minimum average price of 41.25 cents 
will be increased because of the good quality 
of the crop. Devaluation of the pound 
sterling is not expected to reduce purchases 
by Britain, and most of the $8,000,000 re- 
portedly allocated by Britain for Canadian 
tobacco purchases is said to be already in 
Canadian banks. 

Crop conditions for burley tobacco have 
been excellent. The 1949 crop is expected 
to amount to 13,500,000 pounds, approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pounds more than in 1948. 
About 11,250 acres of burley were planted 
this year compared with 10,700 acres in 
1948. Increased acreage is due to the fact 
that lower tomato prices caused some farm- 
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Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import. 
ers and Dealers—Sweden. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal 
Dealers—Tunisia 

Metalworking Plants and Shops 

Metalworking Plants and 
Rica, 

Mineral, Nonmetallic, Importers and Deal. 
ers—Chile. 

Mineral, Nonmetallic, Importers and Deal. 
ers—Greece 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Ceylon. 

Motion-Picture Theaters 
I 

Motion-Picture Theaters 
ras 

Motion-Picture Theaters 


Importers anq 


Brazil. 
Shops—Costa 


Barbados, B. W. 
British Hondu- 


Canary Islands. 


Motion-Picture Theaters—Chile 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Paraguay. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Syria. 

Motorbus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Belgium 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 


Paraguay 

Naval Stores, Importers and Dealers—Co- 
lombia. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Belgium 

Optical-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Brazi 

Paints and Varnishes, Importers and Deal- 
ers—lIsrael. 

Paints and Varnishes, Importers 
ers—Turkey 

Paints and Varnishes 
Egypt 

Petroleum Industry—lIsrael 

Petroleum Industry—Paraguay 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Belgium 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers of Plastic Products—Colombia 

Provisions, Importers and Dealers 

Second-Hand-Clothing 
Dealers—Philippines 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—El Salvador. 

Steamship Agents—Costa Rica 

Textile Industry—Australia, 

Tile Manufacturers—Belgium 

Undertakers, and Importers and Dealers of 
Undertakers’ Supplies—Colombia 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ceylon. 

Wire Manufacturers and Fabricators, Fer- 
rous and Nonferrous—Greece. 


and Deal. 


Manufacturers— 


Austria, 
Importers and 





ers to turn to tobacco or to plant a higher 
percentage of the acreage allocated by the 
Burley Marketing Board at Chatham. 


Waxes 


DEVELOPMENTS, BRAZIL 


If the current project to extend export- 
import control in Brazil is enacted into 1awW, 
carnaliba wax will be one of the commodl- 
ties which will no longer need an export 
license. However, this material would still 
be subject to the carnatba wax-financing 
law, which provides for control of shipments 
made abroad in order to assure the minimum 
domestic prices for financing. Presumably, 
price control would be exercised through the 
exchange authorities. 
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